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History and Bias 


R. STANLEY BALDWIN, offering not 
long ago what he called the “desultory 
thoughts of an unscholarly layman” to 

English and American historians assembled in con- 
clave at King’s College, challenged contemporary 
doctrine by taking up the cudgels for biased history. 
Shocked educators throughout the world could 
doubtless be found in numbers to make protest 
against such heresy, yet there is no denying force to 
Mr. Baldwin’s doctrine. After all, to the young at 
least, and it was particularly of the young that the 
Prime Minister was speaking, it is not detachment 
but partisanship which makes appeal. Youth itself 
feeis hotly, and gives of itself most lavishly where 
its fancy is enlisted. It knows no pains too severe 
to endure for what it cherishes, and will evince 
infinite patience with detail once its ardor is awak- 
ened. Its code is that of championship, and it carries 
its habit of conduct over into its intellectual reactions. 

Set before a child a compendium of historical 
data, admirably devoid of all personal bias, and con- 
sequently in all likelihood without the quickness of 
enthusiasm that is bred in the heat of advocacy or 
hostility, and you are apt to leave him cold to history. 
But present him with that same history, vitalized by 
the strong sap of admiration or hatred, and he will 
in all probability respond to it with lively interest. 
You will have made a reader of history, even though 
you have not made a historian. You will have per- 
suaded him that history is of the stuff of his daily 
living, envisaged though it be through a gap of years, 
and that the figures of history are no lay models but 
men and women moved by the same loves, and hates, 
and ambitions that spur on the personalities of his 
day. A little bias, a little partisanship go a long 
way to make the past live. And yet, and yet... . 
What is to become of history as truth, and the force 
of history as example, if it is not to have freedom 
from prejudice and exaggeration? What is there 
left to energize it if fervor is to be eliminated from 
its chronicle? 
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Imagination, we suppose, and by imagination we 
mean not only that gift of foresight that permits its 
fortunate owner to descry the future, but that hard- 
ly less rare gift which permits him to look into the 
past and recreate it as it was lived. The historian’s 
imagination, indeed is in this different from the 
poet’s, that whereas the poet’s builds on the basis of 
reality an ideal world, the historian’s in project- 
ing itself out of the present must evolve a real one. 
This world it evolves must be clothed in the gar- 
ments of fact, and yet if it is to be more than in- 
animate data, it must be invested with spirit, and 
color, and movement. It must, in fact, have what 
life itself has, an overlay of romance relieving the 
drab struggle and monotony of existence. It must 
embody the dreams as well as the achievements and 
the failures of nations, the serenity of their undis- 
tinguished years as well as the heroisms of their 
lofty ones. All nations have their dreams, whether 
they be of liberty, equality, fraternity, or, less 
worthily, of a place in the sun. What makes history 
moving, and inspiring, and tragic, is exactly the 
measure of relation between its aspirations and its 
realizations. 

What makes it fascinating is such presentation as 
depicts the development of political society as a con- 
tinuous evolution, proceeding not without disaster 
and agony, not without pitiful backslidings, but 


Chateau de Missery 


By CHRIsTOPHER Mor.eEy 


66 ERE is a place where poems might be 


made.” ... 
But in the linden arch such matins twit- 
tered, 

Fish swam such curves beneath the balustrade, 
The poet paused and found himself embittered. 
Stubble was savory by the grasscut edge, 
The sun decanted Meursault-colored shine, 
And shamed by random mosses on the ledge 
He corked the inkpot and uncorked the wine. 


Here every shape outrhymes the poet’s wit: 

In every view such harmonies are spoken 
New-joinered verses will not do, he fears. 
Bring out some strong old sonnet, polished fit, 
Plain as these grainy panels, dark and oaken, 
Rubbed and sweetened by Burgundian years, 
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nevertheless with majesty. Imagination ranges fur- 
ther than emotion. History that is written with 
imagination will be biased, perhaps, but not partisan, 
for its bias will be not for an individual or a cause, 
but for mankind and the march of humanity. It 
will have the compulsion of a passionate enthusiasm 
without its distortions. It will have the virtues of 
biased history without its dangers. 


Henry Ford in This World 
By Rexrorpv Guy TuGwELu 
R. FORD in collaboration with Samuel 
Crowther has again set down his view of 
things,* which must be interesting to all 
of us in a double sense. First and foremost, Mr. 
Ford represents better than any living person the 
American industrial and everyone would 
like to know the meaning of it if that can be dis- 
covered. But second, we should like to know what 
it all leads to, what the new society being created 
under our eyes will be like. Perhaps, one thinks, 
in picking up what such a man has written, he has 
given some thought to the results of the prodigious 
stir in the world which whirls out from the fac- 
tories, And perhaps he has a gift for conveying it. 
It must be said for Mr. Ford that he does feel 
a sense of responsibility and that he does try to see 
what is best to be done. ‘There are those who say 
that the Ford system is not the product of ingenuity 


wonder 


but is one of those phenomena which happen at a 
certain conjunction of events, regardless of person- 
ality. This is probably too bold a statement of the 
matter, For the Ford industries have proved to have 
a life within themselves. They have not merely 
surmounted one obstacle, they have surmounted 
many, have not merely met one problem, but met 
a multitude of them. 
unto power. 


And power has been added 
At least we can say that Mr. Ford 
has not stood in the way of progress. At most, we 
must admit that he has met opportunity everywhere 
and has, with a 
account. 


kind of genius, turned it to good 
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‘The Ford idea seems a simple one at first, but it 
possesses a host of unconsidered implications no one 
of which can be neglected in the long run because 
it is almost certain to involve material changes in 
the world. The essential idea is to produce, as cheap- 
ly as is humanly possible, something people will very 
willingly buy. The Ford activity happens to center 
on motors. Directly this leads to large scale opera- 
tion, to well-considered assembly of materials, to 
highly machinized operation, to the greatest pos- 
sible substitution of natural powers for human labor, 
and to the smooth distribution of the product. In- 
directly it is seen to lead to the revolutionizing of 
home life, of habits of ways of 
amusement and worship, of our agricultural system, 


consuming, of 


of our customary organization of labor associations, 
and, in fact, of all human relationships, if we were 
to trace out causes and consequences carefully. 

After reading what Mr. Ford has to say about 
all this—and he has something to say of at least a 
runsiderable part of it—one must admit that much 
he says is sound, and some of it illuminating; but 
one feels that some of it is 
might perhaps be expected, he is at his best when he 
keeps close to the technique of modern work. And 
he is at his worst when he discusses the relations of 
social groups which lie outside the field of his spe- 
cial knowledge. His conception of the rdle of 
capital, of the place of trade unions, of the sphere 
of social control, of the contribution of education 
and philosophy to life are those—almost ludicrously 
like—college teachers meet in every freshman class 
and of which freshmen’s minds have to be dis- 
abused before they can begin, if they ever do, to 
think. 

Many of Mr. Ford’s economic notions—it seems 


also nonsense. As 


*Today and tomorrow. By Henry Ford in Collabora- 
tion with Samuel Crowther. New York: Doubleday, Page 
& Co. 1926. $3.9. 
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fair to call them that, for obviously they have no 
basis in long mental discipline or earnest thought— 
are undoubtedly sound. And it is so much to the 
good, it must be concluded, that they should be cir- 
culated as widely as they are certain to be in this 
book. (The reader may, perhaps, be reminded that 
“My Life and Work,” now two years old, has sold 
to the extent of upwards of two million copies and 
has been translated into many languages). But 
there seems to be a naive idea abroad that these are 
original contributions. It may very well be that 
Mr. Ford arrived at them independently; indeed, 
the haphazard way in which they are set down sug- 
gests a consciousness of discovery. 
son who is read at all in economic literature will dis- 
cover echoes, here of Adam Smith—curiously 
enough—there of Thorstein Veblen, or of some 
other writer equally well known. Few persons who 
read Mr. Ford, however, will be familiar with these 
more difficult authors. Mr. Mencken has, for in- 
stance, praised him conspicuously for “soundness 
and importance,” according to the publishers. 
ss Ss 

Let us review just briefly what Mr. Ford has 
done. He has made—and sold more cheaply than 
anyone else could do—some unbelievable millions 
of automotive vehicles. To do this he has estab- 
lished factories in or near most American cities and 
many foreign ones. Whenever he could not get 
good or cheap materials by buying them, he has set 
to work to make them. So he makes steel, glass, 
lumber, and textiles among other things and runs 
farms, railroads, steamships, and air transport lines, 
sawmills, foundries, newspapers, hospitals, factories, 
and assembling plants. ‘To one who has not lived in 
proximity to the Ford expansion the whole business 
is one calculated to astound with its magnitude, its 
diversity, its success. He has made himself the rich- 
est man in the world, the richest man, it is said, of 
all time, but almost all his wealth is operating cap- 
ital and always will be. He has not been afraid of 
experts in his business. He has seen it remade, in 
a literal, physical, sense, about once every three years. 
His willingness to scrap is notorious. No one ever 
accused the Ford concern of not having a manage- 
ment alive to every possible advance in any field of 
technique touching motor production, for the Fords 
are motor specialists and everything they have done 
or will do contributes in some way to the more effi- 
cient production of motors. If this is not an achieve- 
ment sufficient for one lifetime in industrial ac- 
tivity, what, one may ask, would sufficiency be? 
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In spite of Mr. Ford’s astonishing success, it ap- 
pears that not many American business men have 
believed in or emulated him, save insofar as they 
have concurrently simitar technical 
achievements. For Mr. Ford is not a man of tact, 
though he appears to be a person singularly sweet and 
charming. He has always been thought queer, some- 
times even been reviled. 


developed 


He was a business man 
who did not play the game according to the old 
rules. He paid wages not determined in a market, 
he sold his product for less than he could have got. 
He never believed that craft rule of thumb was of 
the slightest value; the only skill he recognized was 
managerial skill; all the Ford thinking was to be 
done in the offices. In actual practice, he not only 
made his competitors ridiculous, but he undertook 
successfully to demonstrate how to make anything 
else better which seemed a limiting factor in the 
motor car ensemble. 

So he exists at present, an individual, distinct and 
alone, ‘unclassified and undisciplined. Numerous 
times competitors have thought they could beat him 
at his game; a few times the financiers seemed al- 
most to have his industries within their grasp; and 
on two or three conspicuous occasions he has become 
the temporary laughing-stock of a ribald genera- 
tion. But he—and the car—have withstood the 
world. And they stand unique and unashamed to- 
day, untamed, sure of themselves. And now we 
have a book in which he tells us all where, in good 
American, to head in. 
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Mr. Ford thinks it possible to have continuous 
prosperity, to move always in an upward swing 
toward greater production. The accomplishment of 
this result which is puzzling many a hard-thinking 
economist at present, is to be achieved by following 
the Ford plan of continuously reducing costs and 
prices and as continuously paying high wages. His 
own best customers, says Mr. Ford, are his em- 
ployees. This is one of the places where the Ford 


But any per-— 


theoretical results are not so good as the practical 
ones. It will be seen that not even Mr. Ford is 
able to offer continuous employment to his men. It 
will even be seen that there may possibly come a 
time when a better and cheaper car than his will be 
made available. ‘The General Motors Corporation, 
for instance, seems at this writing to be encroaching 
on his preserves, And, if that should happen, in 
any considerable degree, would the self-allocation 
of capital appear then to be so socially desirable? 

And yet Mr. Ford would restrict the sphere of 
government so that it could have no control in in- 
dustry. The whole matter of the ordination of cap- 
ital is to be left to individual initiative along with 
the regulation of prices—for simple competition 
governs them—with welfare legislation—for it pays 
better to look after welfare—with such an affair, 
even, as the inheritance tax—for what “most heirs 
inherit in these days is a job, a business to be main- 
tained,” not money, and the state which levies death 
duties inevitably kills the goose which lays it golden 
eggs. 

There seem to be areas of social theory which 
exist outside the range of Mr. Ford’s ideas. It is 
evident that he generalizes from his own intentions 
and his own experience. He is willing, apparently, 
to shape social control on a plan which assumes price, 
service, and wage policies universally identical with 
his own. He sees himself selling low, providing a 
serviceable article, and paying high wages. What 
more can be asked of anyone? ‘The answer to this 
is that he will be exempt, or nearly so, from any 
regulation; which is precisely the situation Mr. 
Ford is in. But how many employers know that 
eight hours produces more work than ten? Or that 
six dollars a day is a cheaper wage to pay than two 
dollars? Aren’t we in the dilemma of having to 
keep these other employers out of business or of 
regulating them when they get inf There are hun- 
dreds of employed working under these conditions 
to every one who works for Mr. Ford. 

One is similarly puzzled as he begins to compre- 
hend a certain complex against “the money power.” 
Here there seems to be a baffling situation to Mr. 
Ford. What happens is that some industrial genius 
starts off a business and gets it well under way, 
demonstrating that his commodity is useful and that 
his business is profitable. Then, by any one of 
various means, the financiers get him into their 
power. They capitalize his business for double its 
worth, sell the securities at a profit to themselves, 
and put it up to him to make dividends. From that 
time on, he is no longer his old self. Instead of 
looking out for his consumers and his workers, he is 
looking out for bankers and dividend-takers; and 
this will ruin the morale of any business. 

The trouble is that this picture is far too simple 
and that it is in places distorted. Capital accumu- 
lation cannot always take place by making profits, 
as Mr. Ford thinks, nor is it always desirable that it 
should. He ought to know that almost no business 
today can start small and grow big. It has to start 
big or not at all. And unless there is an investment 
banking service where are the capital accumulations 
to come from? Mr. Ford’s own business is singular- 
ly owned, now; but how long does Mr. Ford 
imagine it will stay that way when the hand of his 
genius is removed? No single other man will be 
likely to have both the ability to run it and the luck 
to inherit it from Mr. Ford. And then where are 
we! No, it is decidedly not so simple! His friend, 
Mr. Harvey Firestone could have told Mr. Ford 
why it is that many industries very early find them- 
selves obligated to shareholders. Mr. Firestone had 
to sell stock just to keep going at several stages of 
his career. In most businesses, because of the very 
nature of business and of its inseparable relations, 
there must be early obligations to stock buyers and 
there must very often be financial reorganizations. 
Both of these occasions are peculiarly amenable to 
manipulation. The first in favor of the under- 
writer of the first securities—usually a banker—and 
the second by the financial interests which buy into 
control and reorganizing the security issues—also 
bankers. This in fact is one of the important func- 
tions of banks. Mr. Ford has seen the devious 
craft of the bankers at work and has concluded that 
the whole affair is a mess from which an honest 
business man, who cares for his customers or his 
workers, would better hold aloof. 
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From his writing we get finally a fairly definite 
impression of a mind alert and effective within its 
range, unusually suspicious and frightened outside 
it, a mind which conceives things simply or not at 


—— 


all, which is altogether incapable «7 sustained rea. 
soning or of grasping the implications of various 
idiosyncrasies as they join to make a pattern of his 
life. Mr. Ford, one feels sure, does not know, or 
feel the need to know, what his life is like in the 
philosopher’s sense. He has himself believing that 
if he keeps it simple, honest in the old sense, and 
industrious, everything will work out. It is one of 
the anomalies of human experience that such a 
mind as Henry Ford’s should have been so impor- 
tant an agent in changing the old way of living, 
A simple mind makes the world unliveable for sim- 
ple minds; one who believes in industriousness for 
himself makes that virtue less and less necessary for 
others; an honest man creates a world in which 
honesty and dishonesty are pretty badly mixed to 
the view of a succeeding generation. 

Yet, if one does not work for him, and he does 
not suspect one of being highbrow or spendthrift, 
one must imagine him as kindly—as having that 
personal quality we sometimes call winsome. There 
is little of the fanatic about him in the sense that 
he does not ride his hobbies hard. ‘The public is 
quite wrong in its feeling about this. His decisions 
are reached, usually, in the way a decision is made 
by one of his workers. Either a bolt has to be put 
in as the assembly goes by, or it isn’t put in at all. 
So either advantage must be seized or opportunity 
goes by—and it must seem as incredible to Mr. Ford 
that any one should miss an opportunity to cut costs, 
to save power, effort, materials, money, as that the 
worker who expects to continue at his work should 
send the machine along without the bolt which it 
is his responsibility to put into place. 

The function of management is just as simple as 
that. No decision of any different order should 
ever have to be made by a worker. He should not 
have even, to acquire any considerable skill. The 
progress, the continuance, of the work should carry 
him along. Men in Ford factories are of the 
purest order of machine attendants. And so they 
are treated. Really, however, executive decisions 
should also be of precisely the same sort. Execu- 
tives are not machine tenders, but they are factory 
tenders. It is not really their business to think 
creatively; it is rather to comprehend what the fac- 
tory requires and use intelligence in procuring and 
using it. The only person who has a function of 
genuine creation around the place is Henry Ford 
himself, though of course, he has a son with whom 
he is well pleased. ‘The omnipotence function is 
emphasized in little ways—for instance, Mr. Ford 
has no desk, no place where he can be found. 

This may not seem to Mr. Ford to be what he 
would doubtless condemn—autocracy. But it not 
only looks to many observers like that ancient Amer- 
ican bogey, but to many it seems just as impossible 
to operate an industry on the plan of God and the 
different orders of angels as it proved to be in poli- 
tics. It is a singularly perturbing thought that we 
may possibly enter upon a period of smash and re- 
building from the bottom up on the democratic 
plan, learning by failure, learning only as fast as 
we can teach the most stupid, but why may it not 
be true? The beautiful industrial structures of our 
time are curiously like the feudal organizations of 
the Middle Ages. It was as unthinkable once that 
the perfection of the baronial arrangements should 
be broken down as it is now that the symmetry of 
our industrial autocracy should be broken down. 

It is of the essence of the limitation of Mr. Ford’s 
intelligence that his thinking is driven thinking, that 
he believes in the present because he can conceive 
nothing different, that he fails to conceive the fu- 
ture because he is not aware of the most powerful 
germinal movements of the present. His ears are 
filled with the crash of machines, his eyes with 
visions of their perfection. Not that driven think- 
ing is not useful. We greatly need the ability to 
make joints fit. But that if there are to be phil- 
osophers, they ought to qualify less as joiners than 
as creators. When Mr. Ford takes to writing books 
of philosophy, he is one who enters where angels 
fear to tread, 
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If there is a note of disparagement in this it is 
not altogether intended. There will, however, al- 
ways be sufficient praise for the Ford achievement. 
Aside from not having played the game altogether, 
according to old rules, Mr. Ford has, beyond ques- 
tion, achieved the results most admired in our day. 
He will not lack applause. It is our undoubted 
tendency to create imaginary extensions of success 
which needs to be guarded against. Here is a mind 
which has taken a conspicuous part in remaking the 
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world. But that does not create for it necessarily, 
an authentic evaluating réle. Mr. Ford’s excur- 
sions into values display him to very bad advantage, 
when they are taken by themselves and not lost in 
the glamour of his achievement. He shows himself 
to be nothing of an economist if we mean by that 
the possession of a grasp of industrial affairs and 
the ability to generalize their significance. But he 
does show himself to be extraordinarily alert and 
far-sighted where his own certain knowledge runs, 
a point which is well illustrated by his expressed 
views of the relationship between the farms and the 
factories of the future. 

We have, he thinks, too long assumed that farm- 
ing is in itself an industry which can earn for men 
a living in the new sense. He would, therefore, 
join the farms and the factories, managing them to- 
gether. It is his conviction that only a very few 
of 365 days in the year need be given to agricultural 
work. On the others he would have farmers em- 
ployed in small local industrial establishments. 
There are two conspicuous arguments against this 
and he meets them both tellingly. If the farmer 
says he must stay at home to care for a few head of 
stock even when there is no field work to do, he 
asks what kind of a job that is for a really able 
man and says, “why not put numerous herds to- 
gether and run a dairy in modern style”? The 
cattle will be better bred and better tended, work 
can be full-time and of a nature to enlist genuine 
ability. This is good sense. If industrialists say 
that industries cannot be decentralized to take ad- 
vantage of this farm reservoir of labor, he answers 
that their notions are still determined by an old 
technique which required large factories because 
steam boilers of large size were most efficient. Ac- 
tually, he says, we have taken long steps toward 
reconstructing the Ford industries on this plan. 

This is Henry Ford at his best, just because this 
happens to be a valuable contribution to farming 
and industrial technique, equally valuable, indeed 
to both. It is sound, sensible, workable; and Mr. 
Ford is nearly always equally valuable in matters 
of this sort which are descriptions of technical ad- 
vance, of what is being done. ‘Fhe question is why 
is he not equally sensible and illuminating when he 
discusses education, continuous business prosperity, 
the ordinary functions of capital and other such 
matters. And immediately, on setting down a par- 
tial list on one side to be credited to him and on 
the other to be debited to him, one perceives that 
they are of different orders, ‘The one requires a 
marshalling of facts, the other of ideas, the one a 
measurement of techniques, the other of values, the 
one a weighing of ponderables, the other of im- 
ponderables. Perhaps such a mind as Mr. Ford’s 
finds its greatest handicap in a kind of illiteracy 
which is an unconscious resistance to the written 
word. How true it is that communication of ideas 
in our time is dependent upon a facility in writ- 
ing. Men whose genius is action: very rarely have 
a sensitivity to written language, indeed, it is not 
too much to say that they have deep revulsions from 
it. Such a handicap as this is an extremely signifi- 
cant one. It prevents, for instance, any kind of 
genuine and significant communication among them- 
selves; it shuts them off, with unbelievable complete- 
ness, from contacts with the scholars of their craft, 
the economists. And there has not been mentioned 
the tragedy of their exclusion from the solace of 
literature, which to many others, is one of the great 
values of this life. 

Lack of formal schooling may have something 
to do with this, yet it seems to go a good deal deeper 
than this. Mr. Thorndike’s division of intelligence 
into mechanical, social, and abstract, comes to the 
mind, though suspicions rightly attach to such broad 
classifications as this. Mr. Ford does seem to be an 
almost perfect example of the mechanical intelli- 
gence clumsily attempting now to function with 
unacustomed and uncongenial material. If, then, 
something of this were perceived generally, little 
harm would be done by the expression of what 
really amount to prejudices. But we so easily con- 
fuse one kind of success with all kinds of it and 
assume that since one functions well in some in- 
stances he must in all possible ones. 

On the whole, judging by results, one could wish 
that, since he has’ so much sense, Mr. Ford would 
have that kind of superior sense which would con- 
fine him to his own sort. These things are said 
now of Henry Ford but they are not more true of 
him than of numerous others, too numerous others. 
Truly, it seems, in the making of books there is 
very little discrimination. 


Hardy the Poet 


HUMAN SHOWS, FAR  PHANTASIES, 
SONGS AND TRIFLES. By Tuomas 
Harpy. New York: The Macmillan Co. 1925. 
$2.25. 

Reviewed by WILLIAM SavaGE JOHNSON 
University of Kansas 


HE Thomas Hardy of “Human Shows,” 

1925, is the Thomas Hardy of “Hap,” 

1866, but with a difference. The young 

man of twenty-six was near to despair. The poet 

of today is as clear-eyed and unflinching as that 

young man, but the world in which he lives has no 

new terrors that can shake him, and it has stronger 

hopes and deeper consolations. In his latest volume, 

as in “Late Lyrics and Earlier,” Mr. Hardy’s essen- 

tial sweetness of spirit is more evident than in any 
that preceded them, 

Yet his poetry is no less veracious. The work 
of Hardy’s greatest contemporaries, Yeats, De la 
Mare, Masefield, im spite of the trend toward real- 
ism, has been largely a poetry of escape, through 
a land of heart’s desire, through evocation of the 
dream consciousness, or through thrilling narrative 
of adventure or melodrama. But Hardy has stuck 
doggedly to his Wessex. This volume is full of 
realistic pictures. Wagons creep over the Wessex 
hilltops, sheep stand sodden in the rain, gypsies 
shamble through Dorchester and nobody buys their 
wares. In such a poem as “Life and Death at Sun- 
rise,” we get the very essence of the man Hardy, 
a poem redolent of the Wessex soil, true to the 





Illustration from “Chats on Naval Prints,’ by E. Keble 
Chatterton (Stokes). 


idiosyncrasies of its humanity, expressing also the 
poet’s individual temperament and written in his 
characteristic idiom, yet at the same time epitomizing 
the universal issues of life. ‘Though a fragment, 
it suggests the epic sweep of Hardy’s vision, a gift 
shared by none of his contemporaries. 

The same uncompromising spirit governs his 
speculation. Years have only deepened in him the 
conviction that “crass casualty obstructs the sun and 
rain.” Many poems in the new book express the 
old philosophical ideas in new ways. In “Sine 
Prole” he views calmly the extinction of his line. 
As a modern man he sees no reason for desiring its 
continuance, viewing with contempt “Life’s Lot- 
tery” and “‘its dice that fling no prize.” In “Gene- 
trix Laesa” he still finds nature’s ways a “purblind 
blinking” (“as if some imp unruly twitched your 


artist arm”); in “The Aerolite” consciousness is a. 


germ that has awakened the brute world to suffering 
and poisoned “‘Earth’s old established innocence.” 

The narratives of the volume are an illustration 
of its philosophy. Like their predecessors, these 
“human shows” exhibit man as the victim of “cynic 
circumstance” or of some strange madness that is no 
less an expression of the blind Will that rules us. 
Such stories as “The Turnip Hoer,” “The Fight on 
Durnoyer Moor,” “The Forbidden Banns,” repeat 
in new forms the recurring ironies of existence. 

In what respect, then, does “Human Shows” offer 
any alleviation of this stark spectacle? I have spoken 
of a hope and a consolation. The hope is a part 


of Hardy’s metaphysics. It was first clearly expressed 
in “The Blow,” in “Moments of Vision” and in 
the famous closing passage of “The Dynasts,” the 
hope that some day the universe would become con- 
scious, would evolve an intelligence and a soul, and 
so “fashion all things fair.” It is reaffirmed in 
one of the most interesting of the new poems, 
“Xenophanes, the Monist of Colophon,” and else- 
where in the volume. 

The consolation is of simpler substance, and is 
implied rather than asserted, It is felt in the deep- 
ened sense of the simple human values, loving 
kindness, fidelity to humble tasks, kindness to ani- 
mals, love of the beauty of sunset and dawn, star 
and flower. These remain, “though dynasties pass.” 
Hardy’s deep humanity has never been banished by 
his moments of cynicism or despair or perplexed 
questioning. It thrills in the lyric, “Any little old 
song,” it shines faintly through his Wessex pictures 
and stories, “A Sheep Fair,” “No Buyers,” “An 
East-End Curate,” “A Last Journey;” it mingles 
with the indignation and horror of “On the Portrait 
of a Woman about to be Hanged.” But perhaps 
its most complete expression in this volume is in “A 
Leader of Fashion,” a poem in which Hardy has 
indirectly suggested all the deep and abiding con- 
solations of life that he has been able to offer to 
suffering humanity. 





Victoria Scores 


SHERIDAN TO ROBERTSON: A STUDY 
OF THE NINETEENTH-CENTURY 
LONDON STAGE. By ErRnesr BRaADLEE 
Watson. Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 


1926. $5. 


Reviewed by HazELTON SPENCER 
State College of Washington 


HIS is the season’s most important book 

about the theatre, and its form is worthy 

of its importance. Uncommonly handsome 
typography and exquisite plates match a text that 
will be fascinating to the general reader and in- 
dispensable to every student of English drama. 

The death last April of Sir Squire Bancroft 
snapped the only surviving link between the be- 
ginning of the dramatic renascence and its apparent 
close in our time. ‘Though they left the stage be- 
fore Mr. Shaw had stamped the new school as 
above all else devoted to the drama of ideas, Sir 
Squire and Lady Bancroft did much to make the 
great realists possible. It was they who produced 
the Robertsonian comedy; it was they who brought 
naturalness and subtlety and congruity into the 
service of the new playwrighting; in their company 
at the Prince of Wales’s several producers of the 
drama of the ’go’s learned their technique. Con- 
cerning the rise of their decent school out of the 
post-Sheridan slum Professor Watson brings the 
first account both coherent and scholarly. 

More and more we are coming to reealize that 
study of the drama must rest on knowledge of the 
theatre. It is perhaps not so generally recognized 
that to understand the theatre we must understand 
its living background. Professor Watson is fully 
aware of the significance of sociological and eco- 
nomic considerations. Thus he makes out a good 
case for the direct influence on theatrical prosperity 
of the hard times which followed Waterloo, and 
for the disastrous effect on the drama’s intellectual 
content of the enlargement of the patent theatres 
and the withdrawal of aristocratic 
patronage. 

It was the young Queen whose vivid interest in 
the radical movement rescued the theatre from the 
rabble and made it fashionable again. Professor 
Watson presents an amusing sketch of her visits 
to the playhouse, as she tripped along after the 
comedian-manager, the uncomfortable J. B. Buck- 
stone, who in correct court dress and strict accord 
with tradition was obliged to walk backward hold- 
ing two wavering candlesticks to light his sovereign 
to the royal box. Once “Bucky” tripped and sat 
down unceremoniously during the course of this 
ritual, much to the little Queen’s amusement—’tis 
a more charming picture than those usually offered 
as typical of Early Victorian evenings. 

The Queen went frequently to the theatre, and 
showed special favor to such dramatists as Jerrold 
and Boucicault, whose works, banal as they seem to 
us after Shaw and Barrie, or even Robertson, were 
in their own time a discernible force for natural- 


consequent 
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ness. And there were private theatricals at 
Windsor under the direction of Charles Kean, who 
was influential in bringing in the more refined 
style of acting. Professor Watson would almost 
locate the rebirth of English drama in the Rubens 
room of the Castle. Score one for Victoria. 

In his modest preface the author disclaims at- 
tempting to deal with the drama itself. Yet he 
constantly throws light on it, for his is not the 
method of the mere philological filing-clerk. Pro- 
fessor George P. Baker, who supplies a foreword, 
insists that “More than any other book I know, this 
of Dr. Watson’s treats plays and their production 
in their right relationship—as inseparable,””—an ex- 
aggeration of the truth doubtless preferable to 
yesterday’s practice of ignoring it. But Professor 
Watson himself goes pretty far in his application 
of this principle. 

He finds Robertson’s methods as a comic dram- 
atist derivative not so much from the French play- 
wrights as from “the purely English attributes of 
jollity, homeliness, and eccentric humor which had 
come to them from no literary influences whatever, 
but through the new school of English acting.” He 
is less convincing at this point than when he argues 
that the introduction of stalls and the consequent 
relegation of the pitites to the extreme rear of the 
floor made for quieter representation and ultimately 
influenced dramatic composition in the right direc- 
tion. 

Professor Watson makes a good deal of the lift- 
ing of the monopoly of the patent theatres in 1843, 
which he regards as operating directly to bring on 
the new drama, The difficulty with this view is, of 
course, that the stage had to wait two decades for 
Robertson, and that twenty years is a long period 
in theatrical history—longer than in the history of 
any other branch of the literary art. 

We must not exaggerate the worth of Robert- 
son himself: it is not till fifty years after the 
theatres were freed that (unless we attach a Clayton 
Hamiltonian significance to the juvenile perform- 
ances of Messrs. Jones and Pinero) we come to the 
vitally new drama. Surely it is ideas rather than 


stage trickeries (even important ones like real ceil-: 


ings and doorknobs) that have marked recent prog- 
ress in the theatre. Dr. Watson has much to say 
about pre-Robertsonian managers who wanted to 
create a new English comedy, but he does not quite 
succeed in convincing us that they really knew what 
they wanted. 

An ever-present danger, though Dr. Watson is 
consciously on guard against it, is the tendency to 
an easy acceptance of the contemporary theatre as 
the result of evolutionary principles all working to- 
gether for One is prone to hail a Victorian 
innovation (for instance, the abandonment of the 
repertory company in favor of the engagement of 
actors for the run of the piece) as a “service to 
the drama,” merely because it led to the prevailing 
custom of our time. While this particular 
change undoubtedly put theatrical financing on a 
sounder basis, its artistic consequences have been 
more doubtful I am not sure that Dr. Watson 
always discriminates with sufficient care between 
commercial and artistic success in the theatre. That 
this distinction is ignored by some brilliant practi- 
tioners and critics does not modify the fact of its 
existence. If the academic student does not insist 
on it, who will? 


zood. 


own 


Professor Watson’s most important contention is 
that the trend toward realism in playwrighting had 
begun long before Robertson, and toward realism 
in production long before the Vancrofts. Even 
Douglas Jerrold he sees steadily in the 
direction of the frankly contemporary and away 
from the artificialities of the Sheridanized Restora- 
tion comedy on the one hand and the lachrymose 
moralities of the sentimentalists on the other. 

Dr. Watson holds that Robertson was less a 
comet or revolutionary impulse than the culmination 
of a progressive tendency due partly to the obvious 
excellence of French melodrama and partly to the 
more natural school of acting introduced by 
Madame Vestris, the younger Mathews, Boucicault, 
and Fechter. Probably he is right, but it is equally 
essential to remember that the Robertsonian com- 
edy’s intrinsic value is slight. The encouraging 
thing for English drama about the appearance of 
Robertson was that he had something to say; while 
Jerrold, Tom Taylor, and Boucicault had little or 
nothing. But not till the ’go’s did men ‘appear who 
had a great deal to say. 

I have noticed a few minor errors. 


moving 


It is per- 


haps worth remarking that the opening date of the 
first Drury Lane was not April 8, but May 7, 1663. 
The date of reconstruction was 1674, not 1672. 
The old Haymarket, built by Vanbrugh, and used 
for Italian opera during Dr. Watson’s period, was 
abandoned to that form of art not in 1707, 
but in 1708 N. S. The last performance there of 
the Bettertonians was on January 10, 1708, the 
occasion being a benefit appearance by Wilks in 
“Macbeth.” Augustine Daly (p. 103) and A 
Winter’s Tale (p. 390), are obvious misprints. 
Illustrative passages are several times cited twice; 
this practice is allowable in a dissertation but be- 
comes irritating in a book intended for the public. 

Only those who have wrestled with obscure 
theatrical history can realize the infinite pains that 
lie behind the production of such a work as this of 
Dr. Watson’s. He will not thank me for sug- 
gesting that he ought to go on from Robertson to 
Shaw, but it is depressingly true that the ’70’s and 
’80’s now look forbiddingly dark beside the decades 
illuminated by this volume. 





Literary History 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
Volume I. The Middle Ages and the Renascence 
(650-1660). By Emire Lecouts. Translated 
from the French by Helen Douglas Irvine. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 1926. 


Reviewed by Kart Younc 
Yale University 


HIS refreshing book is not to be listed as 

merely one more conventional manual of 

English literary history. It is, in the first 
place, the work of a Frenchman, with his advantage 
of racial detachment. Although M. Legouis has 
devoted his three score years to the study of English 
literature, he still calls himself an “outsider,” and 
apologizes, with engaging modesty, for “the in- 
evitable inferiority of a foreign historian.” By way 
of compensation he rightly claims for himself a 
certain freedom from partiality. He might have 
claimed a good deal more, for his foreign inheri- 
tance provides him with many an insight denied to 
the critic for whom English literature is a birth- 
right. Thus M. Legouis can reanimate even so 
familiar a matter as the French element in Chau- 
cer’s poetry. 


The rarefied, white light shed over Chaucer’s work 
a epee is exactly the same in tone as that which shone for 
the poets of the Ile-de-France. A Frenchman may enter 
Chaucer’s country and be conscious of no change of sky or 
climate. Like the French trouvéres, Chaucer has a light- 
ness of heart which is not tumultuous but diffused... . 
One line, in which he resumes the youth of his Squire, might 
be the device of all his poetry: 

He was as fresh as is the moneth of May 

This line is entirely French, the essence of the earliest 
French poetry. The same may be said of his pitch, neither 
too high nor too low. His voice, too, has a pure, slightly 
frail quality .... perhaps not rich or full enough for the 
highest lyricism, but wont to keep to the middle tones in 
which meaning is conveyed to the mind most clearly and 
exactly. The poet is ruled by intelligence, rather than 
carried away by passion .. .. Chaucer cannot be said to 
have had a French period. He is always French. 


The luminous page from which I quote could 
have been conceived and phrased only by a French- 
man. 
how- 
ever, will arise probably not so much from the de- 
tachment of the critic as from his method. Know- 
ing that the history of English literature has already 
M. Legouis 
way of his own, particularly through 
differentiating his work from that of his distin- 
guished fellow countrymen, Taine and Jusserand, 
with whom he inevitably comes into competition. 
Taine’s celebrated “History of English Literature” 
(1864) is not so much a study of literary art as an 
imposing essay in philosophy. His deterministic aim 
was to find in a work of literatare evidences of the 
author’s inner nature as moulded by the relentless 
“laws” of race, surroundings, and epoch. More re- 
cent, and still incomplete, is Jusserand’s “Literary 
History of the English People” (Vol. I, 1896; Vol. 
II, 1904). As the title of this work candidly indi- 
cates, M. Jusserand uses literature primarily as a 
means for displaying English political and social 
life-—“the people and the nation.” 

Since both Taine and Jusserand, then, have taken 
only a secondary interest in literary art as such, M. 


The ultimate usefulness of this volume, 


been written in a good many ways, 
seeks a new 


Legouis gains for his own work a happy distinctive- 
ness by making the zxsthetic aspect of literature his 
chief concern. His primary purpose is to set forth 
literary productions as work of art, “describing their 
matter and their manner,” and thus through a 
chronological survey to show “the earliest origins, 
the early gropings, the progress and retrogression and 
triumph of the artistic sense.” The book undertakes 
to present not so much the social life of England, 
or the biographies of authors, or their racial and 
historical background, as the power and charm of 
the writings themselves. 

In accomplishing this undertaking, M. Legouis 
displays not only the tact, clarity, and judgment 
which we like to take for granted in a distinguished 
French critic, but, in addition, certain rarer virtues 
that contribute greatly toward distinctiveness and 
utility. For one thing, he avoids the too common 
practice of telling the reader everything about a 
literary piece except its content. Before launching 
into critical observations upon a play or a romance, 
for example, M. Legouis considerately and skilfully 
gives his reader a comfortable feeling of ac- 
quaintanceship by sketching the plot or fable, and 
then using this sketch as a frame within which to 
group his pronouncements upon form, character, 
and style. This procedure tends to give to the de- 
scription of a single work a satisfying firmness and 
completeness. To the countless persons who have 
yet to read Lyly’s “Euphues,” Drayton’s “Poly- 
olbion,” Sidney’s “Arcadia,” Jonson’s “Epicoene,” 
and Webster’s “White Devil,” M. Legouis’s ac- 
counts of these moderately significant works will 
convey not a confusion of historical facts and critical 
opinions, but an ordered sense of content, structure, 
personalities, and qualities of expression. In the 
general impression, however, is often found some 
delicate or incisive communication of the flavor of 
the piece under discussion. This effect arises both 
through discreet quotation and through alluring 
phrases from the critic’s own pen. 

Most engaging of all the merits of this book, 
perhaps, is its unhesitating, but modest, independence. 
The writer successfully surmounts the barriers of 
accumulated criticism and gives us almost constantly 
the feeling of a candid and sensitive nature re- 
sponding directly to the appeal of the original works 
themselves. ‘Most important of all,” remarks M. 
Legouis of Shakespeare, is the frequent complexity 
of his characters. 


No simple principle accounts for them. They have 
life and life’s indefiniteness, and therefore they are not al- 
ways fully intelligible, but are mysteries. It is even possible 
to ask whether Shakespeare himself understood them all. 

. Thus it is that many Shakespearean beings, whose reality 
cannot for an instant be questioned, do not admit of too 
precise iaavactigatien or are diffe rently interpreted by differ- 
ent critics.” In conventional literary histories one does not 
find ete utterances like these. 

Quite aside from its freshness and independence, 
this book wiil be particularly welcome to those Amer- 
ican readers who think that our own most conspicu- 
ous critics are concerned, these days, too exclusively 
with abstractions and idées générales. While we 
Americans are disputing the meanings of Puritan- 
ism, a Frenchman does well in reminding us that 
the English poets wrote poetry. 


——<— oo 


Since the issue of the Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture for July. 31 went to press we have been in- 
nay that “Carlo Gesualdo, Prince of Venosa,” 

» Cecil Gray and Philip Heseltine, which was 
pee by Garnet Smith in the leading article 
of the number and was credited to Kegan Paul of 
London, is to be published shortly in this country 
by Lincoln McVeagh: The Dial Press. 
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A Nonalogue of Business 


THE SECRET OF HIGH WAGES. 
TRAM Austin and W. F. Ltoyp. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 1926. $1.25. 

Reviewed by BarrLeT BREBNER 
Columbia University 
CENTURY ago, immediately after the 
Napoleonic Wars and for many decades 
thereafter, young foreigners flocked to 

Great Britain to learn the technique of her indus- 
trial organization. At the same time Great Britain 
began to export young technicians to every part of 
the Continent and to America; and English and 
Scottish names, which had been plentiful enouch in 
the armies of Europe heretofore, now invaded the 
lists of business men. The British colonies in 
France, Germany, Belgium, Poland, and Russia 
were no longer groups of refugees, but of “masters” 
of industry. Now, after the Great War, precisely 
the same process is being carried on, but this time 
it is the United States which is at once the focus 
and the radiating center. American industries at- 
tract industrial engineers from the whole world and 
in every corner of the globe Americans are forming 
exactly the same kind of colonies of executives as 
the British did before them. Foreign students crowd 
to our schools of business and work as apprentices 
in our factories and, in turn, the sons of our in- 
dustrial magnates go to foreign universities (enter- 
ing the upper strata of society by that route) and 
even assume an alien citizenship in order more 
effectively to promote the success of American busi- 
ness abroad. 

In general, however, these symptoms of Ameri- 
can industrial leadership are not particularly obvious, 
The United States is a busy, money-dreaming coun- 
try and most of its citizens manage to keep pretty 
thoroughly occupied with immediate and relatively 
local affairs. In addition, probably the majority of 
business men have never stopped to think very much 
about what has been happening to the biggest busi- 
ness in the last twenty-five years. For years, at con- 
ferences and conventions and from “success” maga- 
zines, they have been picking up individual “point- 
ers” and, imperceptibly to themselves, they have 
been modifying their organizations along the lines 
of amazing success laid down by such a leader as 
Ford. Now, a couple of young English industrial 
engineers have not only come and seen American 
industry, but in the pedagogical sense they have 
conquered it as well, They have resolved the com- 
plexity into nine extremely simple principles and 
have written a small book explaining how they have 
seen the moperate. One is tempted to add one more 
commandment, “Keep watching America,” and thus 
raise their nonalogue to the conventional table of 
ten. 


By Ber- 
New York: 


as sf 


The book is the thing, of course, and will well 
repay reading, but the principles are worth repro- 
ducing here. 


A. The success of an enterprise is, in a large measure, 
dependent upon a strict adherence to the policy of promo- 
tion of staff by merit and ability only. 

B. It is more advantageous to increase total profits by 
reducing prices to the consumer, at the same time main- 
taining or improving quality, with a consequent increase 
in the volume of sales than by attempting to maintain or 
raise prices, 

C. Rapidity of turnover makes for comparatively small 
requirements of both funded and working capital, i.e., the 
capital required for shop space (including equipment) and 
the finance of work in progress. 

D. The productive capacity per capita of labor can be 
increased without limit depending upon the progress made 
in time and trouble-saving appliances. 

E. It is better that labor should be rewarded by wages 
bearing some relation to output rather than by a fixed wage, 
the amount of the wages earned by any one man being 
in no way limited. Contrary to the general belief in Eu- 
rope, high wages do not necessarily mean a high level of 
prices. It is to the advantage of the community that the 
policy of industrial management should be directed towards 
raising wages and reducing prices. 

F. A free exchange of ideas between competing firms 
should be advocated. 

G. Elimination of waste is an essential factor in the at- 
tainment of national prosperity. 

H. It is important that every possible attention be paid 
to the welfare of employees. 

I. Research and experimental work are of prime impor- 
tance to progress. 

At first glance these seem very obvious statements 
—comprehensive generalizations always do. It is 
when one reads the chapter discussions of them, how- 
ever, that one realizes that outside observation is 
fresh and provocative. The authors write the 
barest sort of prose. “They have no tricks or adorn- 


ment or appeals or jeremiads, but they have an 
uncanny knack for saying what matters in the 
most economical, and therefore the most forceful, 
way. Their deductions are dispassionately made, 
but they almost always repay a pause for considera- 
tion. One might gather them together to form a 
code of supplementary principles, but that the reader 
must do for himself, and he must do so remember- 
ing that simplicity is deceptive and often conceals 
important truth by its apparent obviousness. 

Naturally Principle E engages much of the au- 
thors’ attention. It strikes at the very root of the 
differences between Great Britain and the United 
States in industry generally, in the relations between 
employer and employed, and even in_ national 
politics. ‘To the British working man his American 
brother has been sold to capitalism by Sam Gompers; 
to the American the Britisher is cutting his own 
throat. It is quite safe to say that the main battle, 
it battle comes, between British and American in- 
dustrial methods in Great Britain, will center on 
the salient of output per capita. “Ca’canny,” from 
its very nature, will fight bitterly against the various 
methods of “speeding up.” 

Of course the authors make some obvious mis- 
takes. ‘They are too impressed and enthusiastic not 
to do so. A worker on an assembly line in an 
automobile factory, for instance, cannot increase 
the pace any more than he can drop behind and 
still keep his job. This is overlooked and a false 
impression of illimitable personal output given. 
Again, there are mass-production factories operating 
most successfully in England. Morris of Oxford, 
to give an example, has gained steadily at the ex- 
pense of Ford in southern England. Moreover, 
the brevity of the treatment gives an impression that 
the phenomena observed are more prevalent than 
they actually are, and, finally, the authors do not 
venture on the debatable ground of conflicting social 
and economic doctrines. ‘They are British converts 
to American “optimistic economics.” At the same 
time, important as some of these sins of omission 
and even of commission are, English industry, 
whether employers or employed, is bound to be in- 
terested in and to profit by this book. In that sense 
the shock of the post-war depression may do the 
“Old Country” good and, if the creed preached in 
this small book attains anything like a nationalistic 
or patriotic significance, we may expect to see 
miracles comparable to the extraordinary increase in 
production brought about, say, in the jute industry 
in Dundee by the war-time demand for sand-bags. 

To American business men and students of 
economics the book cannot fail to be of interest. It 
is, in a sense, more interesting to the historian, par- 
ticularly to the one who sees the parallel between 
British history of the nineteenth century and pos- 
sible developments in the United States in the twen- 
tieth. ‘A chiel amang us takin’ notes” always sees 
things we vaguely feel and by which, perhaps, we 
are only unconsciously controlled. It is salutary 
discipline and a convenience as well to be able to 
study the note-book. 





A Man of Gusto 


MEMORIES OF FORTY-EIGHT YEARS’ 
SERVICE. By Genera Sir Horace Smiru- 
Dorrien. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
1925. $8. 

Reviewed by Mayor T. H. THomas 

6 ORN in 1858, I was number eleven in a 

family of fifteen, six boys and nine girls. 

. . « [ was not a nice boy, and was always 
in trouble, earmarked as mischievous and wild, and 
credited with all minor catastrophies which hap- 
pened to the family. . . . Nice as my father always 
was to me, I rather doubt his having entertained 
hope of my ever becoming a useful member of 
society.” After this brisk beginning and this way 
of stating plain facts in plain fashion, one has an 
intimation that General Smith-Dorrien’s memories 
will not be dull. 

His half century of service was scattered at 
random over the Empire, from the rough and 
tumble affairs of Zululand in the ’70’s to the full 
dress operations of the Great War. His “Memories” 
deal largely with persons and places and events 
which most readers will never have heard of: small 
campaigns in remote places and larger affairs which 
the War has thrown back into a distant perspective. 
Yet in fact they are never dull; and in compiling 
a volume of recollections from a diary, the author, 
instead of assembling a dry record of things past 


and gone, succeeds in conveying years afterward 
upon the printed page the same eager freshness of 
interest with which he took part in things at the 
time. He enjoyed life, for one thing. He was 
an acute and responsive observer; and had an alert 
curiosity, strong common sense, and a sense of 
humor which gives its savor to even his most matter 
of fact passages. 

Smith-Dorrien made his own way in the Army, 
but his later career was affected to no small degree 
by his acquaintance with Kitchener whom he came 
to know in Egypt during the aftermath of the 
Gordon relief expedition. When setting out on the 
reconquest of the Soudan ten years later Kitchener 
accepted his offer to join in the fray. Smith-Dorrien 
commanded a battalion at Omdurman and later 
accompanied his chief up the Nile to confer with 
Marchand at Fashoda, and head off a French claim 
to the Soudan. Incidentally, they rescued Marchand 
from Gordon’s fate, for it is clear that only their 
arrival prevented the Dervishes from dealing with 
the French claim in very different fashion. Char- 
acteristically enough, for all the diplomatic tension 
of this occasion, the British officers were chiefly 
impressed with the spirit with which seven French- 
men had led a force of 120 blacks across the heart 
of Africa, ‘They were charmingly courteous and 
civil, but what appealed to us most was the weak- 
ness of their force, the immaculate turnout of 
everyone, officers in white might just have emerged 
from the best French laundry, men in smart red 
jerseys which appeared to be new, and finally the 
fact that they were able to regale their visitors on 
excellent red wine and plenty of it.” One of the 
seven in immaculate white was Mangin. 
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Shortly afterward Kitchener offered Smith- 
Dorrien the Governorship of the Soudan, but fate 
led them both to South Africa, and later to India. 
It was this long first-hand experience of his abilities 
which led Kitchener to select Smith-Dorrien, in 
August, 1914, as commander of one of the two 
corps in France, instead of Plumer, whom Sir John 
French had asked for. Arriving in France on the 
eve of Mons, Smith-Dorrien bore the brunt of the 
battle and the first stage of the retreat. At Le Ca- 
teau his II M.D. Corps, when on the point of being 
overridden by von Kluck, suddenly turned on him 
and dealt so sharp a blow that he never again got 
within striking distance of the B. E. F. Moreover, 
the sharpness of the attack, the losses inflicted, and 
the skill with which the British broke off the battle 
from a whole army being gathered against them— 
all had the effect of giving von Kluck a wholly 
false idea of what had happened. ‘The error sent 
him on the wrong track and ruined the outflanking 
“according-to-plan” movement of the German right 
wing. Altogether, as regards the fortunes of the 
British force in particular, Le Cateau was the de- 
cisive battle of the first campaign of the war; and 
at the time Sir John French gave it the praise it 
deserved. But later on, in the course of his 
peculiar changes of moods, he developed an antipathy 
to Smith-Dorrien, and in his volume of recollec- 
tions, “1914,” presented him as the scapegoat for 
all the difficulties of the period of the Marne. 

This change of front was never well received in 
England; professional opinion always supported 
Smith-Dorrien; and the British Official History has 
now fully justified his conduct in outspoken fashion. 
In putting forward his case for himself and his 
Corps he stands on velvet, so to speak, from the 
start; and his manner of presenting it is singularly 
effective. Instead of striking back at French, -his 
good-humored and uncontroversial narrative makes 
abundantly clear the friendly loyalty which was 
French’s actual attitude at the time. It is a risposte 
in the best English manner—in itself as character- 
istic of the Old Contemptibles as any of their doings 
which Sir Horace Smith-Dorrien recounts. 


Count Berchtold, who was Austria’s Foreign 
Minister at the outbreak of the War, is engaged in 
writing his memoirs, which will eventually appear 
in English translation. 
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Few admirers of Hardy (says John O?London’s 
Weekly) are that the famous novelist 
once collaborated with Miss Florence Henniker in a 
story entitled “The Spectre of the Real” in a vol- 
ume of Miss Henniker’s stories, “In Scarlet and 
Grey.” <A copy of the book was recently sold for a 
considerable sum. 
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Altruism and a Skin Game 


THE SILVER SPOON. By Jonn Gatswortny. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1926. $2. 


Reviewed by Homer E, WoopBrIDGE 
Wesleyan University 
R. GALSWORTHY’S new novel is a 
good typical specimen of his work, with 

most of his characteristic merits and limi- 

It shows him, as usual, absorbed by social 
problems, and, like Nature, more interested in types 
than in individuals, yet managing to tell a good 
story and to create some memorable people. It il- 
lustrates his love of courtroom scenes and of strong- 
willed old gentlemen, and his sentimental attitude 
toward poverty. All of Mr. Galsworthy’s poor 
people (and he will have some in every novel) are 
pathetic objects; he knows them only from the out- 
side, from the point of view of the benevolent rich 
man. One would like to know what he would con- 
sider the smallest income on which a man could 
laugh heartily. 

What is the matter with the “younger genera- 
tion”? What is the matter with England? What 
is to be done about it? These are the questions with 
which “The Silver Spoon” is chiefly concerned. In 
its study of the first problem, as well as in its setting 
and characters, the story is a continuation of “The 
White Monkey.” It begins a few months after the 
conclusion of the earlier book; its central figures are 
Fleur Forsyte Mont, her husband, Michael, her 
father, Soames Forsyte, and her dearest enemy, Mar- 
jorie Ferrar, Michael, who is in Parliament, takes 
his duties as a statesman seriously; he becomes the 
champion of a new remedy for the ills of England, 
known as Foggartism, Fleur has none of Michael’s 
social conscience, but she has social ambitions, and 
attempts to build up a salon which shall push her 
husband’s fortunes and give her prestige and power. 
Marjorie is the impoverished grand-daughter of a 
Marquess, handsome, “advanced,” and purely pred- 
atory. Her mottoes are “Live dangerously” and 
“Take life in both hands and eat it.” She has the 
aristocrat’s disdain of the pushing, bourgeoise Fleur. 
A spiteful remark of hers at one of Fleur’s recep- 
tions, overheard by the still redoubtable Soames, leads 
to the sort of struggle between the two famiies which 
Mr. Galsworthy has elsewhere called a “skin game.” 
In letters to common acquaintances Fleur returns to 
her rival rather better than she got. ‘There is a 
libel suit brought by the impecunious Ferrars in the 
hope of getting damages; there is an admirable 
court scene, in which Soames’s strategy wins the case 
for Fleur. But the victory proves a costly one, for 
the appeal to conventional morals which turns the 
jury against Marjorie gives her the advantage in the 
judgment of society, for which alone Fleur really 
cares, 


tations. 
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In this feline struggle (Mr. Galsworthy himself 
suggests the adjective) Michael is a pained and sym- 
pathetic spectator. He still loves his wife, but he is 
beginning to take an impartial and slightly critical 
view of her. This prevents him from sharing the 
furious anger of Soames against her detractor,— 
Soames whose “mind was uncomplicated by the cur- 
rents awash in that of one who goes to bed with the 
object of his criticism.” The delicately shaded pic- 
ture of the inter-relations of these four people and 
their friends gives the book its chief interest. The 
analysis of character, however, does not go quite so 
deep as in ““The White Monkey,” because Mr. Gals- 
worthy is here less interested in individuals and more 
in social problems. ‘The worst drawn figure in the 
story is that of Francis Wilmot, a young American 
who is made out of “short and musty straw.” Mr. 
Galsworthy succeeds in making him talk unlike an 
Englishman, but that is his only claim to Amer- 
icanism. 

The title symbolizes the author’s diagnosis of the 
trouble with Fleur, with her generation, and with 
the ruling classes of England. Soames, reflecting on 
his daughter’s behavior, regretfuly finds himself 
“staring at a silver spoon. He himself had put it 
in her mouth at birth.” Michael muses on “Eng- 
land with the silver spoon in her mouth and no longer 
the teeth to hold it there, or the will to part with it.” 
In the concluding scene the year-old son of Fleur 
is symboligally scattering his porridge with his silver 
spoon, and refusing to learn the right use of the 
implement. 

How far Mr. Galsworthy means to endorse Mi- 
chael’s remedy for the troubles of England is not 
prefectly plain, “Foggartism” proposes to send hun- 
dreds of thousands of English children in their teens 


to the colonies. England can never again give a de- 
cent chance to its crowding millions; a rapid de- 
velopment of the dominions, with imperial prefer- 
ence, would solve unemployment and relieve the in- 
dustrial impasse; adults cannot adapt themselves to 
new conditions; hence the only solution is to ship 
youth wholesale to Canada, Australia, and South 
Africa. Exactly what the dominions are to do with 
this flood of children Foggartism does not explain; 
nor how their parents are to be induced to part with 
them. The astonishing thing is that Mr. Gals- 
worthy does not seem to perceive the grotesque in- 
humanity of the proposal. Swift might have offered 
it in irony; Mr. Galsworthy’s raisonneur-hero seems 
to regard it seriously as the only way out. But per- 
haps Mr. Galsworthy is only satirizing the futility 
of his humanitarianism. 





Shimmering Romance 


THE REGION CLOUD. By Percy Lussock. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1925. 
$2.50. 

HOEMAKERS’ children may go barefoot 
and bartenders refuse to drink, but here is a 
man who has written on “The Craft of Fic- 
tion” producing a novel of such value that the old 
precepts may well tremble. In “The Region Cloud,” 

Percy Lubbock has given us an effective study of a 

group of characters acting, interacting, and reacting 

within and under the influence of one super-char- 
acter who holds them in his service until they can 
no more. 

Channing is the super-character, the great man; 
and young Austin comes to his estate at Blintworth 
as secretary, nominally, but really as disciple. Color- 
ful people move through a brilliance of sunshine on 
the terrace at Blintworth, They are so sharply out- 
lined, so finely chiseled, that the light glints off 
them as off the facets of a jewel. They are too 
bright, too jewelled, and too minute to be real: or 
perhaps, something shimmers between us and their 
reality. It is not merely that we get them quite 
consistently, and for the most part excellently, 
through the eyes of Austin, but rather that we get 
them through his point of view. His separateness, 
his strain of genius, has cut them off abruptly from 
the perspective against which they might have been 
measured had they been left in the world. Some 
subconscious mechanism of his hero-worship has, as 
it were, reversed the glasses through which he ob- 
serves the master and the master’s milieu so that he 
sees them through the small end. 
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This is at first. Soon the region cloud that is to 
mask Channing moves nearer. Lady Cordelia, “a 
scream and a string of pearls,” darts like a glittering 
insect into the master’s solitude and hurls herself 
against him, her merriment flying up and scattering 
in the wake of conversation, Mrs, Channing, beau- 
tiful, silent, and incapable of understanding, adds to 
the opaqueness. She is an intangible, rose-colored 
creature who appears to have heard of everything 
and of nothing. Remarks, however they may be 
blurted at her, “you will note them spent and ex- 
hausted before they reach her delicate surface. She 
bears a charm; the pellet that is jerked at her be- 
comes a flake of down, flutters on mid-air and floats 
to her feet.” There are others: the determinedly 
kindly Blake, the terrible Mrs. Bewlay, sitting in her 
placid untidiness, patient, comprehending, undis- 
turbed by puffs of smoke lurching viciously out of 
the chimney, and even there is Mr. Bumpus. 
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Through them all, through accident and the too 
casually opened door, the master is finally un- 
pedestalled and shattered into littleness at the feet of 
Austin. The building up and crumbling down of 
this character is dextrously accomplished by Mr. 
Lubbock. Nor can it be held against the author that 
he has caught something of the technique of Henry 
James, something of that devilish device by which 
the burden of proof is thrown on the reader, forc- 
ing him, before he is told, to suspect some engulfing 
evil and then, catching him up, forcing him to sus- 
pect his suspicion. For this knot is constructed of 
the same tenuous psychological threads that James so 
delighted to unravel. Mr. Lubbock’s style seems to 
be a rather deliberate blending of classical imper- 
sonality and the author’s head-in-at-the-door con- 
viviality of the Victorian novelists. The book itself 
is beautifully bodied forth; the cover, the paper, the 
print, and the composition of the pages are a delight 
to the hand and eye. 


Modified Steinism 


MANNEQUIN. By Fannie Hurst. New York: 

Alfred A. Knopf. 1926. $2. 

Reviewed by GLapys CHANDLER GRAHAM 

FTER a novel has been published serially 

and has been advertised in the biggest and 

blackest type as a “$50,000 prize novel,” 
the announcement of its appearance in book form 
has, as a news item, something of the graceless 
futility proverbially accorded to the carrying of coals 
to Newcastle. Yet there are two excellent reasons 
why “Mannequin” should be reviewed in its latest 
incarnation. One is that there are undoubtedly a 
large number of people eagerly awaiting an oppor- 
tunity to get the story of Orchid Sargossa in a single 
lump, and the other that Fannie Hurst has already 
produced one work of real merit and has shown 
extraordinary flashes of excellence amid the tawdri- 
ness of much of her other writing. 

For plot in “Mannequin” Miss Hurst has had 
recourse to melodrama and the sentimental ballad. 
The main theme is the hoary one of a kidnapped 
child brought up in unscathed innocence amid 
squalor and sin, pursuing an industrious and virtu- 
ous life surrounded by roseate temptations, and re- 
united finally, on the last page, to wealthy and lov- 
ing parents. Incidental thrills are obtained through 
a murder trial where the innocent heroine, firmly 
enmeshed in the toils of circumstantial evidence, is 
on trial for her life before a judge who, quite un- 
known to either, is her own father! A newer note 
is struck in the introduction of a lover acting as an 
unwilling deus ex machina in the affliction of his 
fiancée. His series of newspaper articles on “Sex- 
less Justice—Give the Woman Murderer Her 
Chance to Atone for Her Crime” begin to appear 
on the very night that the heroine is arrested for 
the murder. Once grasped, however, the tragic 
irony of this situation slips through the author’s 
fingers without lasting effect upon the characters. 
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Like so many writers of the day, Miss Hurst is 
chiefly notable for her word painting. Striking 
imagery has become habitual with her. Usually 
she achieves her greatest success with the tactile. 
Whether running on into the monotony of the nar- 
cissism of “‘Apassionata,” or reaching the height of 
vicarious pain as in “Lummox,” the touch sense of 
Miss Hurst is unerring. In “Mannequin” one gets 
the “feel” of all the multitudinous objects that 
brush through the pages, of flesh, of silk, of grimy 
denim, of water, of polished wood, of lye-bitten 
hands, of damask, of velvets, etc., etc. The visual 
images are often less fortunate. In what seems an 
eagerness for the unusual, the bizarre note is over- 
emphasized. An orchid “the color of smeared sun- 
set” is difficult of visualization. Or take the eyes 
of Selene Herrick which “were like light-houses 
in the fog of the bloated sea”: even with the fur- 
ther information that it was a sea of bloated faces, 
the sentence fails to carry conviction. On the other 
hand, when these word pictures de come off they are 
much more than mere pictures: a juror who is “like 
a tomato, a wide, over ripe, fat little tomato” is 
mercilessly revealed for the objectionable creature 
he is. 

Miss Hurst seems definitely to have adopted the 
Gertrude Stein style in her later work, and “Manne- 
quin” is no exception. But Miss Stein has one in- 
estimable advantage over her imitators: her incom- 
prehensibility makes it impossible to say whether her 
manner is or is not suited to her matter. Of Miss 
Hurst’s modified Steinism that is not true. The 
rapid catapulting of sentences and near-sentences is 
undeniably effective in the character sketch of the 
half-witted nurse-maid and in the presentation of 
the miasmic atmosphere of the court room, but when 
that same style is used for the thought processes of 
all the characters in the book even in their most 
ordinary activities, it becomes irritating and in- 
effectual. If Miss Hurst could only occasionally 
refrain from the refrain! One is tempted to sum 
up her style as “Iteration, Re-iteration, Re-iteration 
of the same things, Re-iteration of the same things 
over again.” 

Only recently the attention of the British public 
has been called to the fact that of a million British 
war graves scattered over the Continent and the 
Near East almost the only one uncared for is that 
of the poet, Rupert Brooke. Isolated on the island 
of Scyros, it is not among those maintained by the 
War Graves Commission, 
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Charming Fantasy 


CIRCE’S ISLAND AND THE GIRL AND 

THE FAUN. By Eben Puitiporrs. New 

York: The Macmillan Co. 1926. $2.50. 

Reviewed by Ernest SUTHERLAND Bates 
HEN Mr. Phillpotts leaves contemporary 
Dartmoor for a voyage into the past, he 
goes on a pleasure trip. His goal is 
Arcady. There he can lie on his back, weave 
dreams of fancy, and watch with a gentle irony 
the metamorphoses of gods and men. “Circe’s Is- 
land”. is a playful tale, “The Girl and the Faun” 
4 sentimental one, both the product of a serene and 
idle mood, written for serene and idle readers. The 
book should be perused on a lazy summer day, pre- 
ferably in the woods or on the shores of some sunny 
lake, or at least, if this is all that is available, in a 
hammock slung in some retired spot. The author’s 
fantasy calls up enchanted islands and forests where 
nymphs and nereids lead careless lives, unvexed by 
any purpose, beguiling us to forget our dull serious- 
ness and taste for an hour their happy immortality. 
There is wit, too, in the volume, with a certain 
mellow wisdom; the salt of satire sharpens the senti- 
ment; the magic world mimics the real as reflec- 
tions in water reproduce with strange alterations 
and tonal softenings the landscape on the bank. 

“Circe’s Island” is almost worthy of Anatole 
France. It is the story of the search for one 
Dolius, a simple-minded fisherman of Zacynthus, 
who has fallen into the clutches of Circe and pre- 
sumably been transformed into something but just 
what the son who seeks him does not know, and, 
being but a boy and not a very bright one at that, 
would never discover but for the assistance of his 
friend, the wise serpent Simo. This Simo is a 
charming creation, garrulous, very learned, given to 
long moralizings, as pleasantly pedantic an old snake 
as one often meets. They find Circe to be a less 
dubious character than her reputation would have 
led one to expect. She plies her magic not from 
personal animus but merely because it is her métier, 
ordained by the will of Zeus. Quite pardonably 
she takes some pleasure in her own skill and in the 
opportunities of her profession. The latter she 
justifies convincingly. 

“I claim for many of my reincarnations,” she contin- 
ued, “that far from casting a man into meaner shape than 
his own, I actually exalt him a stage on life’s pilgrimage. 
Many a useless, cunning, and dangerous human _ being 
makes a very good tiger, or spider, or camel. It cannot be 
honestly denied that a busy and crafty spider is justifying 
existence far more handsomely than a lazy and lying 
Greek.” 

The principle of Circe’s scientific magic is that 
she always transforms men into the animals most 
resembling their own real inner natures. Guided 
by this clue, Simo and the boy begin to hunt for 
Dolius among the amphibians but before they find 
him they encounter many philosophers, artists, and 
kings now leading double lives as apes, eagles, peli- 
cans, crocodiles, and what not. They also en- 
counter Odysseus, a fearful bore, always prating 
of his past adventures, in whom one suspects Mr. 
Phillpotts of perhaps avenging unhappy dinner 
hours with some famous living argonauts. Even- 
tually all ends well, as, of course, it should. 

“The Girl and the Faun” in any other age would 
have been written in verse. The fact that it is 
written in prose, with trickles of light humor, does 
not make it any the less a poem and a very delight- 
ful poem with something of the atmosphere, say, 
of Shelley’s “Witch of Atlas.” It is concerned 
with fancy, not imagination, certainly, but how 
delicate the fancy! 

The main story deals with Coix, the faun, who 
hopelessly loves Iole, a herder of goats in Chimera, 
and after vainly plaguing Pan to take away his 
immortality returns in after years, having learned 
nothing and remembered nothing, to love her grand- 
daughter in exactly the same way. This final note 
of eternal recurrence is a fitting conclusion for a 
poem through which the seasons move symbolically 
and the ever-renewed life of nature breathes its 
melancholy consolation. 





The first cheque ever sent from New York to 
London by radio was for £593, part payment from 
the reorganized McClure’s Magazine to Maj. War- 
wick Deeping for American serial rights of his first 
novel after “Sorrell and Son.” The cheque was 
accepted by the Guaranty Trust Company in Lon- 
don in the ordinary way, as if it had come by mail, 
instead of being a radio-photograph of the original 
cheque, 
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Precis of a Journey. I. 


T is supposed that the things really important 
will somehow fix themselves in the gelatine 
of memory; that there is no need to take notes 

at the time because the true charm or significance 
will develop best by their own subconscious radia- 
tion. And indeed that notion is comfortable to the 
indolent, for it is almost impossible when travelling 
to sit down calmly and make inquest cf one’s mind. 
Yet there were some episodes I wish I had seized 
in a rough draft. I should like, now, to be more 
certain as to exactly what (if anything) I thought 
about them. (One of the delights of travelling is 
that one thinks so little.) If I had made a note, 
I could see them again more clearly; and with the 
vision before me I could now think about them 
better. 

For instance the warm evening when we slipped 
down into the Second Cabin to join the dancing 
there. I dare say it is true in mest alcoves of so- 
ciety, as it so often is on board ship, that while the 
First Cabin passengers have more deck space the 
Second have more fun. ‘There were not enough 
of us in the First, that voyage, for the really rowdy 
kind of fun that I most enjoy; but in the Second 
they were having it com brio. There, in a way to 
restore your faith in the rollicking capacities of hu- 
manity, you see plump pursers and their agile assist- 
ants dancing off the manifests of the day, most ad- 
mirable rotarians. And there I saw the Irish girl 
who causes me pang for not having made a memor- 
andum. I could have done it then and there with- 
out embarrassing her, she was so unconsciously mov- 
ing in an artery of life. She was enjoying her- 
self. I had hoped that our voyage to Ireland might 
give me at least one glimpse of a leprechaun; well, 
here she was, and I saw nothing more thrilling ex- 
cept perhaps an iceberg opal in afternoon, and the 
Northern Lights beyond Cape Race. 

I haven’t described her, and that is my anxiety. 
For now, two months later, she has almost vanished 
(as leprechauns do.) She was smallish and dark- 
ish, and a bit greenish in the gaze; supple in the 
waist; airily active on a pair of well-planned shanks. 
Her hair, intended to be curly, was too nearly a 
frizzle by reason of some excessive toasting and 
cropping. But in the humidity of North Atlantic 
dancing some of its softness came back to it. Her 
dress, both Elsie and I agreed (and Elsie knows a 
good deal about dresses) was, for her, just exactly 
right. There was a kind of gilded mosquito netting 
over a skirt of vigorous but uncostly—well, I would 
have called it chintz; but when I think about it, it 
was less opaque than chintz. It was rather short 
and flared out a bit round the haunches. Now you 
will say I am sentimentalizing, but there was truly 
an enchanting pathos about that dress for it effected 
such violent brave gaiety with such cheap materials. 

And it is not only a dress that is important, it is 
what emerges from a dress. Something emerged that 
seemed very important indeed. It was her elbow. 
She danced, like all natural and talented dancers, 
mostly in silence, but that white elbow spoke for her. 
It was held jauntily outward, even tilted a little 
above horizontal; it was poised as delicately as a 
butterfly’s wing, satisfied and provoking. ‘There was 
something about that elbow that would reassure you 
as to the fine flavor of life. There was swagger 
in it. None in the First Cabin would have dared 
dance with an ulna cocked so debonairly. 
thing like that, I dare say, the leprechauns of An- 
trim might stand akimbo under a whin bush to watch 
foreigners go by. Even her partner, whom I can’t 
remember at all, he has vanished from the earth 
entirely so far as I’m concerned, even her partner 
must have been awed by the elbow; for when I first 
saw him he was holding his hand edgeways at her 
hack, in the genteelest fashion. Later on, though, 
I was pleased to observe, his large palm was spread 
our properly, as an enthusiast’s should be. Good 
heavens, a woman needs a little coéperation when 
she’s dancing, doesn’t she? 


Some- 


ce SF SF 
Now I can see that because I’m writing this more 
or less consciously for print I tend to become 
jocular—the universal way to evade attempting the 


truth about anything. And the odd fact is that it 
no longer seems to me worth while to take the 
trouble of writing at all unless you try to say what 
you really feel. So don’t let me get jocular about 
that sudden flash of perception. Already it has begun 
to fade, but in that hour it had its certainty. In the 
warm crowded lounge, which rolled gentiy to and 
fro, we followed the elbow round and round. When 
we came back from a small brandy in the adjoining 
smokeroom, she was taking part in some sort of Irish 
jig. What is there about those old rustic capers 
that makes one aware. ‘This is what life was meant 
for? 

It probably wouldn’t have helped, after all, if I 
had tried to catch her exact profile and bearing in an 
immediate memorandum. She would still have been 
just as elusive. She was the problem of every art; 
to make you feel, amid the racket and thrill of life 
itself, the adorable pang of the irreproducible in- 
stant. In that innocent perspiring throng she moved 
exultant, proud of her flimsy fineries, proud of the 
warmth in her veins, testimonial to this genial 
world, a small triumphant Now. 
cried out to the artist, that old deceiving cry of every 
beauteous thing: Here am I, and there is something 


Unconsciously she 


in me that you and you only can understand. 

I looked for her again, that bright early morning 
when we debarked into the tender Cynthia for Lon- 
donderry. Was that she, that commonplace little 
figure in the machine-made suit and horridly shiny 
slippers too much strapped and scalloped, standing 
by the companionway and two gossoons clinging— 
to her elbow? I could not be sure, but it may have 
been. 

es SF 


I must be forgiven for putting down these in- 
quirendoes haphazard and as they recur. I am em- 
barrassed to realize that strong-minded travellers 
usually return with definite pronouncements about 
literature, politics, or international finance. When 
friendly Ship News asked me suddenly, in the very 
moment when Titania and I were gazing fiercely 
along the pier for our first glimpse of Urchin and 
Urchiness, what had been important in our trip, I 
could think of nothing except that I had been able 
to distinguish, blindfold, a 1911 Chambertin from a 
1911 Musigny. ‘That, though it is a test of dis- 
crimination analogously valuable to a literary taster 
(could you tell a Zane Grey from a Curwood if the 
volume were not labelled? ) you will say is unim- 
portant. But you must be patient. I believe that 
some curious speculations will emerge. I shall tell 
you of my great discovery in Westminster Abbey, 
But mark you: I have no theory to 
The 
strong-minded traveller, I gather, goes abroad to 
comment cn what he sees. I prefer to let what I 
see comment on me. All these strange scenes, these 
other people with their so different ways of doing 
things, have they come any nearer than I to the great 
And if so, what can I do about 


for instance. 
depose and no sagacious conclusions to offer, 


human satisfactions? 
it? That, if he is honest, is what the traveller asks 
himself. 
& wt a 

Customs vary greatly among different ships, Some 
I know where towards midnight a polite, even regret- 
ful, but quite definite master-at-arms makes the 
round remarking gravely “Ladies must be off the 
deck.” In some other vessels, they tell me, passengers 
may err all night long provided no hullabaloo is 
committed. The Chief Officer has described to me 
how, looking down from the bridge in the soft mid- 
summer dawn, he sees engrossed couples leaning to- 
gether over the forward rail. Their heads are to- 
gether and they palaver their sweet prolixities, quite 
(What can remain to be said after 

But the hazy suffusion spreads 


Off Soundings. 
all these hours? ) 
and rises round them, and their comfortable dark- 
ness is gone. “They realize the day and chase hur- 
riedly to their berths. 
continues his vigil, tolerant and serenely amiused. 
CHRISTOPHER MorLEy. 


And the man on the bridge 


me ee 


Under the heading 


Voltaire honored,” the Vatican organ Osservatore 


“Scandalous — publication: 
notices a new edition of Voltaire’s stories published 
under the auspices of the Royalist and professedly 
Catholic “Action Francaise.” 

The Osservatore quotes approvingly reminders of 
the French Catholic press that Voltaire’s works are 
still on the Index, and adds on its own account: 
“This publication, undertaken with such a lack of 
Catholic spirit by the ‘Action Frangaise,’ is perni- 
cious and utterly deplorable.” 
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“THOSE who knew his broad humanity, 
his alert interest in every phase of life 
and learning, his intellectual vitality, his 
profound culture, and his urbane humor 
which could sharpen to the rapier-point of 
irony, find in these stories corroborative evi- 
dence that a potentially notable figure in 
American letters was lost when circumstances 
made Heman White Chaplin a great lawyer 
instead of a professed writer. In the con- 
servative 80’s it was much doubted that 
writing fiction was quite compatible with 
professional dignity; wherefore _ these 
stories were published under the anagramatic 
pseudonym C, H. W., which remained the 
secret of author, publishers, and a few close 
friends nearly forty years. Mr. Chaplin be- 
came a leader of the New England Bar. 
He adventured gallantly in that cause of 
civil service reform which is the theme of 
one of these tales. During the anthracite 
coal strike of 1902 he published a notable 
pamphlet setting forth the paramount rights 
of the public. In his later years of retire- 
ment in Washington his great intellectual 
powers were bent to the completion of legal 
works which are accepted as authoritative. 
He died in the closing days of 1924, honored 
by his profession, loved by his friends, and 
but little known to the public. 

Yet if he had developed the gifts so evi- 
dent in this volume, a place must have been 
made for him beside the more eminent 
writers of New England’s “silver age,” the 
’80’s and ’go’s and the opening decade of the 
present century. We can fancy his powers 
ripening through stories and novels of or- 
dered beauty, flawless mirrors of his time 
and place, fraught but not overweighted with 
ethical and social implications. Since this 
was not to be, these stories, which might 
have been the auspicious first-offering of an 
eminent American author, remain the sole 
completed literary by-product of a distin- 
guished lawyer. 

Stories-—they are not so much stories as 


writers with a touch of genius can write, 
for the lesser talent must invent and contrive 
drama and wrest plot and character to pre- 
conceived ends, till artifice colors all. Had 
Mr. Chaplin continued writing, the acceler- 
ating crescendo of sensationalism in modern 
fiction would have left him out of its cur- 
rent; and we can fancy how his wit would 
have had its revenge. 

But—how his people live!—how his New 
England shines through! A New England 
not quite gone but going; a New England 
which has put its impress not only on a con- 
tinent but on the world; a New England of 
men and women who lived by the Bible and 
had the ruggedness and integrity of their 
rocks, the passions of their sea, too, strong 
but controlled; men and women nevertheless 
whose hearts were as tender as their justice 
was uncompromising. 

These stories should be printed on paper 
made from the tough grass of the salt 
marshes. ‘These pages crackle as you turn 
them, with the salt of New England seas. 





New Guinea, Hot or Cold 


THE HEART OF BLACK PAPUA. By 
MERLIN Moore Tartor. New York: 
Robert W. McBride. 1926. $3. 


IN UNKNOWN NEW GUINEA. By Ww. 
J. V. SavitLE. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company. 1926. $6. 


Reviewed by ReExrorD W. BARTON 


OW will you have your New Guinea, 

sir, hot or cold? A Ja Saville is a 
bit heavy for a snack. It is stuffed with 
observations anthropologique, garnished 
with les histoires indigentes and besprinkled 
generously with a condiment des effects sec. 
It is just the diet for the anthropological 
student who anticipates a journey to New 
Guinea or who knows he will never go 
there; or for the amateur economist who 
would write a comparison of the types of 





Jonathan Cape, Esq., 
Publisher, of Bed- 
ford Square, Lon- 
don, has recently dis- 
patched to us by a 
swift ship, the first 
British reviews of 


SINCLAIR 
LEWIS’S 


“Tt is a brilliantly lively and clever 
one.” 
The Daily News 
“A romance with abundant humor 
and humanity and sound dramatic 
qualities.” 


The Western Mail 


“He has a wonderful insight into 
motive and effect; and he leaves the 
reader as full of thought at the end 
of the book as he has been rich in en- 
tertainment during its course.” 


The Daily Telegraph 


“Mantrap” is all human life, palpi- 





MANTRAP 


5th American Printing. $2.00 
to) 


Harcourt Brace & Company 
383 Madison Ave., New York 






ll 


tating, and hot-blooded. A fine story, 
and one that places its author defi- 
nitely among the great novelists of his 
generation.” 
Evening News 
“A fine portrayal of a fascinating 
and unscrupulous girl, who knows 
what she wants, and is determined to 
get it—or rather him.” 
The Daily Chronicle 


“Portions of it will stand to ‘Babbitt’ 
and ‘Arrowsmith’ as Mr. Polly does to 
“Tono-Bungay.’ ” 


Manchester Guardian 








of ‘the daily contact’ with natives, but has 
resolutely attacked the study of sociological 
principles, acquired scientific terminology, 
and has become familiar with anthropologi- 
cal methods.” 

The author is a missionary, capable of 
dispassionate and imperturbable observation. 
More than twenty-five years of life among 
the natives has made the unexpected a com- 
monplace for him. The result is that in 
this volume there is none of the “adven- 
ture” or freshness of point of view of the 
travel writer who goes “exploring” in a 
new land to record Ais impressions of little 
known peoples and their customs; who feels 
that he is taking his life in his hands as 
he stalks expectantly into the jungle haunts 
of cannibals. The word “cannibal” doesn’t 
even appear in the index. Nor, it should be 
said, do we find there the word “Christian.” 
The work is of undoubted and sound scien- 
tific value, but it will prove diasppointing 
to the reader of travel books. 


at 


For him, however, we recommend “The 
Heart of Black Papua,” @ la Merlin Moore 
Taylor, There is a savory dish, steaming 
with tropic heat, spiced with incessant ad- 
venture and exhaustive if not inexhaustible 
thrills, There is an elusive aroma of 
long pig and a garnish of amusing inci- 
dent that makes one loath to stop till the 
last morsel has been downed. 


The book has no scientific value, unless 
as a chronicle of one incident in the life of 
wily Yapitze it shows the consummate pow- 
ers of dissimulation of which the Papuan 
is capable. It fulfils its purpose, it enter- 
tains. Your arm chair becomes a camp 
stool and your reading lamp a hurricane 
light, the shadows about you stir and you 
strain your ears to catch the sound of the 
soft things of the jungle. You feel the 
eyes of watching, silent natives fixed on you 
with superstitious awe as the maker of great 
magic. The nerves tingle at the back of 
your neck lest a poisoned arrow find you, 
its mark. There is a sympathetic twitch in 
the sole of your foot as a leaf in the trail 
is turned aside revealing poisoned thorns. 
For all too short a time the travel reader 
ventures in “The Heart of Black Papua;” 
but when a saner moment comes upon him 
he may learn from Dr. Saville just why the 
heart of New Guinea is so somber. 





An Heroic Epistie 


SATIRICAL POEMS. Published anony- 
mously by WILLIAM Mason, with Notes 
by Horace WaLpPoLe. Now first printed 
from his Manuscript. Edited with an 
Exposé of the Mystification, Notes and 
Index by Pacer ToyNBEE. New York: 
Oxford University Press. 1926. 

Reviewed by W. S. Lewis 


] N February, 1773, the Town was elec- 

trified by the appearance of “An Heroic 
Epistle to Sir William Chambers, Knight, 
Comptroller General of His Majesty’s Works, 
And Author of a late Dissertation on Orien- 
tal Gardening. Enriched with explanatory 
Notes, Chiefly extracted from that elaborate 
performance.” The poem was published 
anonymously, which, in spite of the usual- 
ness of such a course, heightened the interest. 
Edition upon edition was called for, and even 
Sir William Chambers’s “Oriental Garden- 
ing” picked up, and sold three hundred 
copies. Writing to Mason Horace, Walpole 
declared: “There is more wit, ten times more 
delicacy of irony, as much poetry and 
greater facility than, and as, in the ‘Dun- 
ciad.’” Even Junius received scarcely more 
admiration or speculative consideration than 
did the anonymous author. Walpole him- 
self was suspected of having written it and 
he, to protect Mason, encouraged the be- 
lief that it was Christopher Anstey’s. He 
covered his own copy with so many anno- 
tations that he found it necessary to insert 
blank pages to record all his enthusiasm. 
And now, one hundred and thirty years 
later, Dr. Toynbee has brought it all clearly 
into the light with his usual thoroughness 
and wealth of reference. Walpole’s notes 
to Mason’s later poems (for the “Heroic 
Epistle? was followed by less successful 
Epistles and Odes) follow the poems them- 
selves, and so we have at last the riddle 
riddled. The book is only for scholars and 
enthusiasts, but for them it is indispensable. 


A List of Books 
of Rural Interest 


SocraL Aspects OF FARMERS’ 

Co-OPERATIVE MARKETING. 
By Benson Y. Landis, 
Primarily a discussion of 

types of co-operative organi- 
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A Hanpsook oF RurAL SOCIAL 
RESOURCES. 
By Henry Israel and Benson 
Y. Landis. .00 
Brings together data that has 
hitherto been widely scattered, 


and sums up the recent 


achievements and  develop- 


ments in rural life. 


PAPERS AND PROCEEDINGS OF 
THE AMERICAN CouNTRY LIFE 
ASSOCIATION, 


Each $2.00 


RuraL CoMMUNITY ORGANIZA- 
TION. 
# 


By A. W. Hayes. $1.50. 
Mr. Hayes has tried to de- 
termine the local unit of rural 
life which best lends itself to 
community organization. 
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FarMers’ Mutua Fire In- 
SURANCE IN THE UNITED STATES. 


By Victor N. Valgren. 








A presentation and analysis of 
the facts revealed by re- 
search and close contact with 
the movement for nearly fif- 
teen years, 


Vv VY 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CHICAGO PRESS 


5852 Ellis Avenue CHICAGO 











































PRINTS AND BOOKS 
By Wiu.1aM M. Ivins, Jr. 


“Whoever would cultivate an 
intimate, personal acquaintance 
with prints, will do well to em- 
ploy this volume as an introduc- 
tion. Charmingly written in 
conversational style, it imparts 
extensive information lavishly 
interspersed with ‘gossipy’ little 
anecdotes about the print-makers 
or their subjects which cause 
both to live again for the reader. 
. . . There are many illustra- 
tions, both line cuts and _ half- 
tones, accurate reproductions of 
the originals, whatever their 
type.”"—A merican Magazine of 
Art. $5.00 a copy. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
1 2 RANDALL HaLy, Camsripce, Mass. 














AGATHA CHRISTIE’S 


baffling new mystery story 


MURDER 
ROGER 


ACKROYD 


“Really turns a new trick in de- 
tective fiction.”—Saturday Review. 





$2.00 at Booksellers DODD MEAD 
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SOLE OP DOE WONIOLIOTD 


A book that is certain to 
create wide-spread 
discussion 


° BRITAIN’S 
) ECONOMIC 
PLIGHT 


FRANK PLACHY, Jr. 


What is the trouble in England? 

An American writer on economic 

and business topics who has recently 

visited the industrial sections of 

Great Britain in an attempt to dis- 

cover the cause of her prevailing. 

* economic ‘ills, presents his findings 

; in this book which will prove il- 

luminating to both English and 
American readers. 

% 


$1.50 at all Bocksellers 
LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 
Publishers, Boston 
SOW IY CDOP oO 








Do you remember 
the remarkable climb 
insales of ‘The White 
Monkey’’? Mr. Gals- 
worthy’s new novel 


The Silver 
Spoor 


has sold more copies 
in its first two weeks 
than “The White 
Monkey”’ sold in its 
first five weeks. 


$2.00 everywhere 
Scribners 
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Pronounced by 


Dr. Canby 
Heywood Broun 
Dorothy Canfield 

Christopher Morley 
William Allen White 


THE BEST BOOK 
OF THE MONTH 














E. BARRINGTCN’S 


new novel “a 
certain suc- 
cess”—Chicago 
Tribune. $2.50 
at Bookstores. 
DODD MEAD 
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Books of Special Interest 


The Educational Gap 


SPIRITUAL VALUES IN ADULT EDU- 
CATION. By Basit A. YEAXLEE. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1926. 
$8.75. 

Reviewed by Mary AGNES HAMILTON 


F I were asked to put, in a sentence, what 

I feel to be the biggest advantage en- 
joyed by the United States over my own 
country, I should cite the fact that free 
public education, which with us stops when 
the child, at fourteen, leaves the primary 
school, there extends to secondary school- 
ing. Free primary education is, with us, 
not more than half a century old; for free 
secondary education we are still fighting, 
and, at the moment, with but poor hope. 
That being so, the movement described by 
Dr. Yeaxlee, in his two ample volumes, is, 
inevitably, more important in Great Brit- 
ain than in the United States. For though 
he talks of adult education as applicable to 
all adults, and urges, with incontrovertible 
force, that there is none whose education is 
finished, in a sense, and that a tragic one, 
adult education, as commonly understood 
and practiced in England, is an admission of 
social failure. 

It is thought of and organized, whether 
inside the churches or outside of them, as 
education for the working classes—a form 
of instruction designed to fill up, belatedly, 
the gap left in their equipment for life 
by the fact that 90 per cent of them leave 
school at the age of fourteen, and get no 
subsequent organized teaching. Free edu- 
cation terminates: the pressure of economic 
necessity drives boy or girl into the labor 
market, That is normal. That, further, 
is why a proportion of the teaching sup- 
plied, by voluntary agencies, to these same 
half-baked products, is deeply colored by 
a propagandist bias which Dr. Yeaxlee very 
justly condemns as aside from any true 
purpose of education. There is a harsh 
realism in this, which his enthusiasm is too 
honest to refute. The propagandism of 
some groups corresponds to the philanthropy 
of others; both arise out of the same root 
fact—the fact that there is this huge edu- 
cational gap, covering the great majority of 
the workers, 

Essentially, and in its origins, the adult 
educational movement is, and always has 
been, an effort to fill this gap. It was thus 
that Lovett, the Chartist, saw it; his sense 
of it compelled him to devote his later years 
exclusively to the cause of education. The 
gap was still yawning, in 1903, when the 
Workers Educational Association was 
formed. It remains, today; the multifari- 
ous, and mainly uncoérdinated activities Dr. 
Yeaxlee describes only register its reach 
and extent. He gives a most excellent sur- 
vey, of a completeness that, in itself, lends 
value to his volumes, of all that is being 
done and attempted in the way of adult 
education; anyone who wants to know the 
data will find them all assembled and or- 
ganized here, clearly and definitely. But 
the fulness of his description only forces 
home more sharply the sense of inadequacy, 
and of deprivation. As Sir George New- 
man puts it: 

In the first place, the education provided has 
probably been too miscellaneous and casual, in- 
sufficiently thorough and organized. Some 
schools have been overdone with emotional re- 
ligiousness (though never with religion) and 
underdone on their intellectual side. With 
others, the opposite has been the case.... The 
education afforded by an Adult School tends to 
be discontinuous . . . The whole movement is 
lamentably short of teachers and tutors, of books 
and equipment. We have hoped great things 
of it, but we have starved it. 

Dr. Yeaxlee’s purpose is not merely de- 
scriptive. He is concerned with the spirit 
as well as the substance of education, and 
on that spirit he can be, and often is, elo- 
quent. It is, however, a pity that, pos- 
sessing, as he does, ideas and ideals that 
are transparently clear, although difficult of 
attainment, he should rely so little on his 
own power to state them. ‘The scrap book 
habit is a temptation to nearly everyone 
who has a case which. he feels strongly; 
the illusion that a “cloud of witnesses” will 
enforce ‘conviction is hard to resist. Dr. 
Yeaxlee has compiled a useful book, but it 
might have been half as long and twice 
as readable had he cast overboard most of 
the supporting quotations he has laborious- 
ly assembled, in order to drive home the 
view that education is an affair of the 
spirit. He knows what he thinks. He is 
a Christian, who sees no necessary antithesis 
between Christianity and science, but be- 
lieves that “Courage and catholicity” can, 
and should, go hand in hand. Most of 
his authorities however, are platitudinous 


generalizations and he would have been 
much better without them, 





Irving’s Journal 


WASHINGTON IRVING DIARY. Spain, 
1828-1829. Edited by CLara Louisa 
PENNEY. New York: The Hispanic 
Society of America. 1926. 

Reviewed by STANLEY WILLIAMS 

Yale University 
HIS small volume is an admirable re- 
minder of the need for accurate and 
scholarly work upon source material in 

American literature. Miss Penney’s finished 

product is so readable and complete that one 

is likely to forget the difficulty of the prob- 
lems which she has solved with discretion. 

Irving’s diaries in manuscript are severe 

tests for the reader of manuscripts; they 

are filled with the names of many persons 
now unidentifiable, they are often slovenly 
in arrangement. Miss Penney has frankly 

admitted the impossibility of certain il- 

legible words, has kept the text clear, and 

has also in her concise, pertinent notes il- 

lumined the significant passages. 

Some of Miss Penney’s editorial decisions 
may oppose established customs about the 
editing of source material of this nature. 
For instance, the relegation of these notes 
to the back of the book does, I think, 
Irving’s story a disservice, and makes the 
task of the scholar (who will use this vol- 
ume more than the casual reader) more 
difficult. Possibly, too, Miss Penney might 
have numbered the pages of the manuscript, 
and indicated unobtrusively in the margin 
of the book the actual position in the orig- 
inal of each passage. ‘These are, however, 
matters of preference. She is not, of course, 
responsible for the ugly page form of the 
volume, with its lower running caption in 
large letters, “Hispanic notes and mono- 
graphs.’ This may be introduced for uni- 
formity in a series of which the “Diary” 
is a part, but the effect in reading is oppres- 
sive. Such externals, however, cannot sub- 
tract from the total result, a scholarly and 
reliable book, The index deserves a word 
of praise in passing. 

The content of the “Diary” contributes 
no sensational fact to the knowledge of 
Irving in those years when he was idling in 
the Alhambra and writing “The Conquest 
of Granada,” but indicates with a certain 
finality the life of the writer day by day. 
Thus we have already a considerable body 
of information on the relations of Wash- 
ington Irving and David Wilkie, the paint- 
er. But here is the proof of their constant 
intimacy, and the authoritative record ot 
how they spent their time together. Irving’s 
real interest in painting began in the meet- 
ing in Paris with Washington Allston in 
March, 1805. This remained a definite in- 
fluence in his life, and though he is always 
satirical, hinting that he will always re- 
main an amateur, there is evidence in this 
“Diary,” and in correspondence with Wilkie, 
to show that he learned much of this art 
through his association with Wilkie and 
with Stuart and Newton. 

The “Diary” drops valuable hints, also, 
concerning Irving’s interest in music, drama, 
and architecture, but most suggestive, aside 
from the concern with painting, is the 
revelation, or rather the confirmation of his 
habits as a writer. Irving seems sometimes 
capable within a short time of infinite hard- 
ship and infinite luxury. He can sleep on 
the deck of a steamer wrapped merely in his 
own cloak and make a journey across rob- 
ber-infested Spain, quite good-humoredly, 
but we find him quite as ill-humored about 
his sitting down to write, when not in the 
mood. Indisposed in the least, he will not 
attack his “Granada,” but a later entry 
shows him at it half the night. It was 
this, it will be recalled, that Longfellow 
noticed when he found him in Spain, and it 
was this freedom, perhaps, which accounts 
for some of the repose of his style, so 
strongly sustained through so many volumes 
of prose. 

a 

The second volume of the interesting cor- 
respondence between his grandfather, Count 
Giuseppe Pasolini, and Marco Minghetti, 
which Count Guido Pasolini is publishing 
has made ‘its appearance. It covers the 
period from 1855 to 1859, years of large 
importance in Italian history. Both the 
correspondents were agriculturists and the 
earlier letters in the volume deal in large 
part with matters of the land, but as the 
correspondence proceeds, politics enter into 
the letters. 











A PRINCE 
of MALAYA 


By SIR HUGH CLIFFORD 
Author of ‘'The Further Side of 


Silence,’’ etc. 


All the hot, bizarre color 
of the Orient smoulders 
in this striking story—the 
tale of a young Malayan 
prince who returns after 
an English education to 
play his strange, tragic 
role in the drama _ of 
jungle court life and 
jungle warfare. $2.50 


The MEANING 


of 


PSYCHOLOGY 


By C. K. OGDEN 


“Professor Ogden is ex- 
actly the man for his 
book, which is an account 
of the present state of 
psychology. ‘The reader 
will find himself in a ‘see- 
ing psychology bus’ with 
a charming and scholarly 
conductor.”—Saturday Re- 
view. $3.00 


The Letters of 
Louise Imogen 


Guiney 
Editedjby,Grace Guiney 


With}a Preface by Agnes Repplier 


Louise Imogen Guiney, 
poet and essayist, holds a 
lasting place in_ the 
affections of American 
readers. This collection 
of her letters reveals the 
many facets of her vig- 
orous personality, and the 
flashing humor of a mind 
ever alert to the comic 
overtones of our human 
drama. Two wolumes. $5.00 


The 
(GARBAGE 
MAN 


By JOHN DOS PASSOS 
Auther of “Manhattan Transfer” 


Mr. Dos’ Passos has 
achieved here—as he did 
so notably in “Manhattan 
Transfer’—a new _ tech- 
nique, combining certain 
features of the play and 
the music hall, and fusing 
them in a new pattern full 
of beauty and the rhythm 
of modern life. $2.00 


The NEW 


DEMOCRACY 


By WOODROW WILSON 


All the important ad- 
dresses, messages and 
notes written by Mr. Wil- 
son between 1913 and 
1917; edited by Ray 
Stannard Baker and Will- 
iam E. Dodd. 

2 wols, $8.00 


ANIMULA 
VAGULA 


By LEONARD BACON 


A series of varied and 
deeply moving poems, re- 
vealing a new and more 
serious aspect of Mr. 
Bacon’s genius. $1.50 
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Tristram 


Tupper 
“Scores High” 
with 


JORGENSEN 


The outstanding novel 
of the season 





The Evidence— 


“A_ genuine, vital piece of work. 
It is out of such a novel as this 
that the best literature grows.”— 
NEW YORK SUN. 
“A charming romance, written 
with singular. clarity and simplic- 
ity. Readers of ‘JORGENSEN’ 
cannot fail to enjoy it.’—Henry 
James Forman in PHILA. PUB- 
LIC LEDGER, 
“It is a pleasure to speak a good 
word for ‘JORGENSEN.’ Mr. Tupper 
has written a novel of unusual! merits, 
a novel of sufficient power to make it 
stand out boldly from the run of con- 
temporary fiction.”—Robert Macdougall 
in the SATURDAY REVIEW OF 
LITERATURE, 

$2.00 At All Bookstores 


th B. LIPPINCOTT CO. 
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Most men will enjoy it and 
women will discuss 


it endlessly 


WALLS OF 
GLASS 


By LARRY BARRETTO 


This remarkable story of a 
woman’s daring. struggle 
with adversity in a life out- 
side the commonly accept- 
ed conventions will hold 
your imagination long 
after the book is finished. 

{a Two Printings 

Before Publication! 

$2.00 Everywhere 


Little, Brown & Co, 


Publishers, Boston 











| oA Study of 
British Genius 
Havelock Ellis 








Four new important chapters 
are included in the revised edi- 
tion of this significant study by 
the author of “The Dance of 
Life.” The baffling mysteries of 
genius are brilliantly discussed by 
Mr. Ellis in the light of his inves- 
tigation of the characteristics of 
a notabe group of outstanding 
English men and women. 


“Sound, cautious and based on long 
patient research.”—New York 


ri 0 


“Mr. Ellis is an author who does 
not age.”—New York World. 





$3.50 at all bookstores 


Houghton Mifflin Co. | 














A New Character! 


CALEB PEASLEE 


kindly, homely, humorous, comes 
breezily from Maine. As delightful 
as Joseph Lincoln’s Cape Cod folk. 
“An antidote for ‘Main Street’ or 
‘Babbitt.’ "—Salt Lake Tribune. 

$2.00 ALTEMUS. 























Literature Abroad 


By Ernest Boyp 


I was in the year 1911, or thereabouts, 

that the circulating library dovecots 
were fluttered by the appearance of a trans- 
lation of “Den Farlige Alder” of Karin 
Michaélis, under the title of “The Danger- 
ous Age,” made from the French version, 
apparently, because the English edition was 
adorned by a preface from the still redoubt- 
able author of “Les Demi-Vierges.” Six 
years earlier “The Child: Andrea” had been 
published without effect in England, but 
this frank analysis of the sexual life of a 
woman of forty was regarded at the time 
as daring and the author’s existence for 
English-speaking readers dated from the 
publication of “The Dangerous Age.” It 
also ended with that work, so far as the 
majority of readers was concerned, for 
nothing that was subsequently offered by 
her met with similar horrified enthusiasm. 

Nowadays, I suppose, Elsie Lindter would 
merely cause a shrug of Freudian shoulders, 
and every schoolgirl would know exactly 
what to do in such cases. Wherefore the 
author was wise to offer for further con- 
sideration abroad “The Seven Sisters,” 
which has been translated from the Dano- 
Norwegian into French under the title of 
“Femmes,” in a series of Scandinavian au- 
thors edited by Lucien Maury, who shares 
with Maurice Muret the distinction of being 
one of the few international literary critics 
in France. In this work there is nothing 
reminiscent of what was described as 
“morbid” and “neurotic” in the earlier 
novel. In the form of letters, “Femmes” 
relates the marriage problems of the six 
out of seven sisters who attempt to reconcile 
that state with their illusions and their de- 
mands as modern women. Of the seven 
only two achieve happiness, Guite, the 
archeologist, because she is absorbed in her 
profession, although not untroubled by sex, 
and Guille, who is a midwife married to 
a male nurse, both being occupied with 
similar work and happily interested in it. 
The unhappy women, diverse as their matri- 
monial experiments are, all come to grief 
because they obviously ask of that institu- 
tion more than the traffic of domestic life 
will bear, It is a sane and not uninteresting 
analysis of the various elements, great and 
small, which complicate the varied relation- 
ships conveniently but deceptively known 
as marriage. However much a new genera- 
tion may smile at the hysteria of “The 
Dangerous Age,” the questions raised by 
“Femmes” will not be evaded either with 
the help of divorce or of psychoanalysis. 


se 


Last winter headlines in the French press 
definitely greeted Sigrid Undset as the 
winner of the Nobel Prize for literature. 
As it turned out, no award was made for 
1925, but the way had been prepared, at 
least, for a translation of the author into 
French, which has now appeared in the 
shape of a volume containing “L’Age 
Heureux” and “Simonsen.” “The Happy 
Age” is her second novel and dates from 
1908, while “Sominsen” is a story from a 
volume called “Poor People? which was 
published in 1912, after Sigrid Undset had 
established her name with “Jenny.” It was 
this last work which introduced her in this 
country a few years ago, without much 
success until her great triology, ‘Kristin 
Lavransdatter,” followed, under the titles of 
“The Bridal Wreath” and “The Mistress of 
Husaby,” with “The Cross,” due for publi- 
cation next October. 

After that triology was completed, Sigrid 
Undset wrote nothing of importance until 
last December, when she launched a second 


triology, “Olav Audunson,” another picture. 


of medieval life, whose success may be 
measured by the fact that 25,000 copies 
were sold in two months in Norway alone. 
Critical opinion was not, however, so en- 
thusiastic, for it was felt that her Olav 
was a figure lacking the vital reality of 
Kristin, her masterpiece. Sigrid Undset is 
essentially a portrayer of feminine types, 
and if her defects of prolixity and lack of 
continuity in narrative did not harm the 
great fresco of “Kristin Lavransdatter,” 
where she gives rein to her learning in 
archeological lore, the repetition of similar 
defects and effects loses charm, 

it is curious that a medieval trilogy 
should prove more popular in English than 
her contemporary fiction, of which “Jenny,” 
“The Happy Age,” and “Simonsen” are 
typical In “The Happy Age” Sigrid 
Undset and Karin Michaélis meet in a 
common disillusionment concerning life in 
general and domestic life in particular. The 
title is used ironically, because the story 
shows how happiness rarely comes to us at 


the age reputed happy. Youth is not a time 
of happiness, and life must be lived with 
philosophic resignation, for love and mar- 
riage are not the mainstay of a woman’s 
existence, and the disillusionment they occa- 
sion need not be a subject of tragic despair. 
in “Simonsen” she presents the life of a 
nobody, a futile minor employé, who loses 
his job and extricates himself from a love 
affair. In both these early works Sigrid 
Undset’s faults are apparent: the realism 
is purely photographic, and the main course 
of the narrative terminates abruptly in mid- 
air, or attention is deviated by the author’s 
inability to resist side issues. 

For reasons which philologists will dis- 
pute, Finnish literature is classed with Scan- 
dinavian, although Finnish, despite borrow- 
ings from Swedish, is a language of the 
same family as Magyar, and no more Scan- 
dinavian than it is Slavonic. Thus, in M. 
Maury’s series I find Aleksis Kivi’s “Les 
Sept Fréres” listed as a Scandinavian classic. 
Kivi lived between 1834 and 1872 and 
shares with his contemporary, Pietari 
Piiivarinta, the distinction of having found- 
ed modern Finnish literature. Both gentle- 
men, I may add, were Swedes, but wrote 
Finnish. ‘The Seven Brothers” is not a 
novel in the present sense of the word, but 
rather a species of peasant epic, interspersed 
with dramatic dialogue, episodic and ram- 
bling, rather more akin to “Don Quixote,” 
which inspired it in parts, than to the novel 
of today. 


se Ss 


Modern taste is more likely to be satisfied 
by “Fugitives,” by Johannes Linnankoski, 
which has just appeared in French. Lin- 
nankoski is the only contemporary Finnish 
novelist to be translated into English since 
1893, when Nisbet Bain introduced Finnish 
fiction into England with an excellent little 
volume of Juhani Aho’s stories entitled 
“Squire Hellman.” It is only a few years 
ago since Linnankoski dawned gloriously 
upon the Scandinavian horizon. I remem- 
ber when the bookshop windows of Copen- 
hagen were gaily bedecked with the bright 
civers of a work of which everyone was 
soon talking, “Den blodrode Blomst,” on 
which was depicted a young lady in a pink 
undergarment, that seemed curiously incon- 
gruous in the Northerly clime where the 
scene was laid. This was “Laulu Tulipu- 
naisesta Kukasta,” indubitably a Finnish 
novel, although described as Swedish by the 
Danish publisher. In due course the book 
reached England and America, under the 
title of “The Song of the Blood-red 
Flower.” Despite a reproduction of the 
young lady aforesaid, there was, as I recall 
it, no particular enthusiasm displayed for 
the talents of Johannes Linnankoski. 

“Fugitives” was first published in 1909, 
four years after “The Song of the Blood- 
red Flower,” after the author had been liv- 
ing away from his own country in Paris 
and elsewhere. Like so much of this 
Northern literature, it is a work in which 
peasant life and peasant minds are inter- 
preted as no other literature has interpreted 
them, Uutela, an old farmer, rich and 
prosperous at seventy, decides to take to 
himself a young wife, in satisfaction for the 
humiliation of his youth when a young girl 
refused him because he was an illegitimate 
child. What happens to aged husbands with 
young wives happened, and the wife’s par- 
ents induce the old man to sell the farm 
and move away to a distant province, where 
the child that is not his is born. One day 
Uutela learns the truth, a second time he is 
humiliated, all his ambition comes to naught, 
but gradually he comes round to the deci- 
sion that he must pardon his wife and rec- 
ognize the child. The psychology of this 
simple soul is powerfully drawn and in a 
brief compass Linnankoski tells a story com- 
parable to Reymont’s “Peasants” in its pro- 
found sense of rural life. 

A Swedish novelist whom we may yet 
encounter in English is Ivan Jjarne, author 
of nine volumes since his first work, “En 
Watsked i Timmen” (“A Teaspoonful at 
Meals”) appeared in 1911, whose “Glaed- 
jens Hus” has just been translated into 
French as “Maison de Joie.” An attempt 
was made to enlist curiosity and sympathy 
for this novel by the statement that it had 
been boycotted by the Swedish press when 
first published ten years ago. The title an- 
nounced the subject, which is supposed to 
have shocked Sweden. The story of each 
inmate of a brothel is related, with all the 
stereotyped sentimentalities which are deemed 
appropriate for such ladies and their woes. 
Kuprin did the thing no better in “Yama,” 
and within its limits, “Maison de Joie” is 
readable, But it cannot be classed with the 


classic variation upon this theme, “La 
Maison Tellier,’ Jean Lorrain’s ‘Maison 
Philibert,” or Pérez de Ayala’s colorful pic. 
ture of ces dames in “Troteras y Danzad- 
eras.” Despite the lofty silence of the 
Swedish reviewers, due we are told to their 
preoccupation with higher things, the book 
is fairly certain of success in translation, 


—o 


Foreign Notes 


HE third volume of the German official 
account of the war, “Der Weltkrieg, 
1914 bis 1918,” (Berlin: Mittler), has re- 
cently made its appearance. Stout volume 
though it is (it contains 427 pages), it 
covers only the few days from August 27 
to September 4, 1914—that is the period 
between the end of the battles along the 
frontier to the eve of the Battle of the 
Marne. It contains little documentary ma- 
terial and no statistics as to casualties, and 
it is written from the point of view of the 
Supreme Command and the armies. 
se 
At the request of the late Sir Rider Hag- 
gard, his friend and publisher, C. J. Long- 
man, has edited and prepared for the press 
the autobiography which the author had 
before his death completed for a period 
covering over fifty-five years of his life. 
es 
In his “Rien Que la Terre” (Paris: Gras- 
set) Paul Morand has furnished a vivid and 
glancing narrative presenting impressions of 
travel in all corners of the world. M. 
Morand writes with freshness and charm, 
his observations are acute, and his comment 
is lively and pointed, | 
wd 
A volume essential to the reference library 
of those concerned with foreign affairs is 





the “Annuaire General de la France et 
VEtranger,” (Paris: Larousse). The issue 


of the handbook for 1926 has recently ap- 
peared, and is like its predecessors, an ad- 
mirable reference work. The compilation 
covers all phases of France and contains 
a large amount of information on the 
French dependencies. 
se 

In his “Pittura Italiana dell’ Ottocento” 
(Rome: Arte Illustrata) Emilio Cecchi has 
produced a much-needed work on this 
period of Italian art. His narrative is com- 
prehensive, well arranged, and balanced in 
its criticism. 

es 

What is said to be a really notable 
first novel, “Sous le Soleil de Satan,” by 
George Bernanos (Paris: Plon) has met 
with a welcome quite remarkable for its 
warmth in France. The book, powerful, 
gloomy, and yet subtle records in its first 
part the history of a young girl, who be- 
trayed by the man she loves, kills him, es- 
capes the detection of her crime, bears her 
child in secret, and returns home with her 
fair name untouched. The second part de- 
picts the life and adventures of a young 
priest, who is saint and ascetic, but who has 
his tussle with Satan. Escaped safe from 
him, he meets the girl of the first part, 
who straightway goes home and commits 
suicide. In the third and last part of the 
book the abbé, become a saint, attempts a 
miracle, fails, and dies in the confessional 
of heart failure, It is a sombre and im- 
pressive work, 


se 


M. André Maurois has been in London 
making some investigations at the British 
Museum. His first novel, ‘Bernard 
Quesnay,” will be published in England in 
the spring by Jonathan Cape. It has had a 
great success in Paris. It is the story of 
how a young man, after being demobilized 
from the French army, gradually loses his 
desire to take up literature and the arts 
and is absorbed instead by his grandfather’s 
factory. This is the opposite of M. Mau- 
rois’s own story. His real name is Herzog, 
and his family are important manufacturing 
drapers at Elbeuf, near Rouen. Instead of 
being absorbed by the life of this factory, 
M. Maurois has been striving since the 
War to get entirely clear of it in order to 
devote himself exclusively to literature. 

se 

A group of London publishers have been 
over to Leipzig to examine German methods 
of book distribution. 

se Ss 

Under the title “Bemiihungen” (Berlin: 
Fischer), Thomas Mann has brought to- 
gether a number of essays, the greater part 
of which have already been published else- 
where. The papers thus collected are dis- 
cussions of literary values and analyses of 
the work of some of the outstanding makers 
of literature, studies of culture in general, 
and comment on current political and so- 
cial theory. 
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Belles Lettres 


fat House oF SATAN. 
Knopf. 
KeaTs. 
Press. 
0x ENGLAND. 


By George Jean Nathan. 
By H. W. Garrod. Oxford University 


By Stanley Baldwin. Stokes. $4. 


Wirt1AM Brake’s PropHetic Writincs. Edited 
by D. J. Sloss and J. P. R. Wallis. Oxford 
University Press. 2 vols. $14. 

juorT TALKs wiTH THE Deap AND OTHERS. 
By Hilaire Belloc. Harpers. $3. 

Biography 
ECHOES AND MEMORIES. By Bram- 


WELL BoorH. Doran. 1926. 

In this series of impressions Mr. Bram- 
well Booth, General of the Salvation Army, 
contrives to give a fairly good account of 
the lives and aims of these Protestant Fran- 
ciscans. ‘The book is not a history of the 
Army nor is it exactly a biography of Gen- 
eral Booth, the author’s father and the 
Founder of the Army, In form it is rambl- 
ing, in style undistinguished, and through- 
out completely innocent of anything like 
singleness of purpose. But nevertheless it 
gives a first-rate idea of the sincerity, earn- 
estness, and complete lack of bigotry which 
have characterized the Army from_ its 
foundation. 

The Salvation Army is the modern in- 
carnation of the Mediwval Mendicant Order. 
It has charity for the very lowest—the “un- 
deserving poor.” Theology and ceremony 
it has little use for. Its primary purpose 
may be to “save souls” but if a soul doesn’t 
want to be saved, there are sympathy and 
material assistance forthcoming just the 
same, 

The rise of the Salvation Army will 
some day be recognized as an important 
episode in religious history, and Bramwell 
Booth’s volume will be an important source. 
But just at present it has most interest for 
those who have seen the “suldiers” singing 
and praying in some dismal little square and 
wondered what it was all about. 


Letrers oF Louise ImoGEN Guiney, 


Edited 
by Grace Guiney. Harpers. 2 vols. 
Tue Lire or Wittiam Gopwin. By Ford K. 
Brown. Dutton. $6. 
Classics 


Opus Episrorarum pes ERASMI Rerasnann. 
By P. S. Allen. Oxford University Press. 


Earty Greek Execy. By 7. Hudson-Williams. 
Oxford University Press. $3.50. 


Josepuus: Tue Lire Acainst Apion. Vol. I. 
Translated by H. St. J. Thackeray. (Loeb 
Classical Library). Putnams. $2.50. 

Piurarcn’s Lives. Vol. XI. Translated by 
Bernadotte Perrin. (Loeb Classical Library). 
Putnams. $2.50. 

Erictetus. Vol. I. Translated by W. A. Old- 
father. (Loeb Classical Library). Putnams. 
$2.50. 

Drama 

Suiciwe. By Conrad Seiler. Cromwell. $2 
net. 

Tue Garpace Man. By John Dos Passos. 
Harpers. $2. 

THe Farry Brive. By WNorreys Jephson 
O’Conor. Samuel French. 


Avam. By Edward Noble Stone. University of 
Washington Press. 
Rep OLeanpers. By 

Macmillan. $2. 


AznouT SHAKESPEARE AND His P ays. 


Rabindranath Tagore. 


> By G. 
F. Brady. Oxford University Press. $1.20. 
Education 
ENGtisHh AppLiep IN TECHNICAL WRITING. 

By Clyde W. Park. Crofts. $2.25. 


A Mitton HanpBoox. 
ford. Crofts. $1.50. 
Tue AMERICAN CoLLEGE AND Its RULERS. By 
J. E. Kirkpatrick. New Republic. $1. 
Berore Books. Edited by 
Adelphi. ; 
An INTRODUCTION To THE STUDY oF FRENCH. 
3y Otto F. Bond. University of Chicago 
Press. $1. 
IN Citizensuip. By R. W. 
Scribners. $1.60. 
History AND THE OTHER SOCIAL STUDIES IN 


By James Holby Han- 


Caroline Pratt. 


TRAINING 


Hatch. 


THE Junior HiGu Scuoor. By Daniel C. 
Knowlton. Scribners. $1.60. 

Ovr Enauisn. By Joseph Villiers Denney, 
Eleanor L. Skinner and Ada M. Skinner. 
Scribners. $1.20. 

Fiction 


THE DESERT THOROUGHBRED. By 
Jackson Grecory. Scribners. 1926. $2. 
The tumultuous action of Mr. Gregory’s 
extremely good Western story fluctuates be- 
tween southern California and the Mexican 
border town of Mexicali. Another Jim, 





YIM 


The New Books 


The books listed by title only in the classified list below are noted here as 
received. Many of them will be reviewed later 


this time an expert breeder of thoroughbred 
Arabian horses and the suspected murderer 
of his late partner, a man as honest, fearless, 
and innocent of wrongdoing as he is ma- 
ligned and persecuted by those who seek 
his ruin, plays the part of hero. His sinister 
enemies gradually manufacture the dastard- 
ly evidence that puts a rope round Jim’s 
neck, but at the last moment they are con- 
founded, and Jim is cleared with honor. 
The crucial final events, although sacrific- 
ing probability to supreme dramatic effec- 
tiveness, leave one breathless and spellbound, 
if wholly incredulous. Nevertheless, no one 
writes better romance of this type than 
Mr, Gregory, and in our opinion he has not 
yet written the superior of this, 


THE STOOPING VENUS. By 
MARSHALL. Dutton. 1926. $2. 
Here is a minor novelist with narrative 

ability who exhibits many patent faults and 

at the same time reveals power. Nothing 
could do more to “put us off” the heroine of 
his book than his opening paragraph con- 
cerning her, which is screamingly bad. And 
the way Louise uses French phrases through- 
out his novel is enough to set one’s teeth on 
edge. Then there is the inflatedly “signifi- 
cant” passage ever and anon, the “purple 
patch” of soggy “poetic” prose. The book 
is over-written and sometimes the characters 
seem to mouth banalities for hours. And 
again recurrently the names of living authors 
are dragged in at boring length. Miss 

Pinkerton is a minor bore given altogether 

too much space in the book for no apparent 

reason save that the author is fascinated in 
telling us what she talked about. 

She mentioned novelists, she talked of Sin- 

clair Lewis as though he were her next-door 
neighbor, and of Paul Morand as though he had 
married her best friend; she contrasted Father 
Ronald Knox with the Reverand R. J. Camp- 
bell, she connected Dr. Banting and insulin with 
the doctrine of baptismal regeneration, she 
coughed up Huxley, and she coughed up Dar- 
Wik, « ¢ » 
Well, suppose she did? A little of that 
kind of thing goes a long way. It should 
be introduced deftly or not at all; but Mr. 
Marshall usually spreads himself. He re- 
minds himself constantly that he must be 
clever. Cleverness, however, does not con- 
sist in cataloguing all the writers and pop- 
ular songs and minor events you can remem- 
ber. All this on the debit side. 

On the credit side, Mr. Marshall frequent- 
ly forgets that he is a clever young novelist 
and grows absorbed in his story, conveys the 
emotions he actually feels and that his char- 
acters actually feel. He reveals experience 
and knowledge of life, sensitivity, power in 
reserve. With all its faults the book occa- 
sionally glows. In metaphor, there is plenty 
of dead wood for Mr. Marshall to clear 
away from around the structure of his story, 
but there is a structure, even under emotion- 
alism like a lush and tangled overgrowth. 
There are many lapses in taste, not from the 
point of view of frank speaking (Mr. 
Marshall’s frank speaking is healthy and 
interesting), but in regard to stereotyped 
writing, trite description, boring elucidation. 
In other words Mr. Marshall needs badly to 
use the blue pencil; for he has a story to tell, 
an ability to present living characters, a 
sense of drama, an observant eye, energy in 
narative. 

His young girl, Babs, made a special im- 
pression. She is weil presented. The in- 
cident at Clovenfords is well handled, the 
climax at the Hotel Broxburn is not bad in 
the main. The sidelights on contemporary 
Edinburgh are interesting. The triangle of 
Louise and Robert and Lord Strathcrombie 
never involved our sympathies on one side or 
the other very strongly, but they are not 
puppets. The author of their being displays 
undoubted facility. Banality and_ senti- 
mentality are the pitfalls he must avoid. 
He must exercise more rigor in criticism of 
his tendency to overwrite and his choice of 
phrase. He can do far more finished, in- 
cisive work than this, for he has gifts as a 
writer. 


BRUCE 


CODE OF MEN. By Homer Kinc Gor- 
poN. Crowell. 1926. $2. 


“Smiling” Jim Lawson, owner of pros- 
perous New Mexico cattle ranch, is threat- 
ened with the loss of his property through 
the underhand scheming of a crafty new- 
comer. There is nothing for Jim and his 
cowboys to do but stand and fight for the 
preservation of their rights. The interloper 
is strongly supported by local desperadoes, 
and the ensuing conflict is prolonged to ex- 
treme limits of violence and bloodshed. Al- 
though the action is sustained at a whirl- 
wind pace throughout, due to the excellence 


of the author’s style and craftsmanship, the 
tale adheres to a plausibility usually missing 
from this type of fiction. Jim’s love affair 
is, to be sure, a trifle far-fetched, but this 
was to be expected and its development is 
of subordinate importance to the main 
theme of the story. 


THE BIG HOUSE. 
Houghton Mifflin. 
Light-weight in accomplishment, though 

not in intention, this tale merely scratches 

the surface of an arable soil that deserved 
deeper cultivation. The big house, the oc- 
cupants of which had for several genera- 
tions dominated the social and financial in- 
terests of a small Maine town, might well 
have been made the symbol that its author 
evidently meant it to be, But her means 
were inadequate to the task. Most of the 
members of the older and newer genera- 
tions that she pictures are conventional fig- 
ures and merely click into the well-worn 
grooves cut out by their many predecessors. 

The hook, however, will satisfy those 

patrons of the lending libraries, who period- 
ically ask the young lady in charge for a 
nice new novel. It holds the attention, sev- 
eral aspects of New England life, past and 
present, are plausibly reproduced, and the 
patter of the youngest representatives of the 
old families breaks up the pages smartly, 
if not wittily. Neither the plot nor the 
theories of noblesse oblige voiced by these 
heirs and heircsses of pioneering forebears 
need keep anyone awake at night. 


By MILDRED WASSON. 
1926. $2. 


LAVINIA AND THE DEVIL. By 
MILLA YoRK. Dutton. 1926. $2, 


Ca- 


This is a cleverly condensed light novel. 
And the masquerading out of which all its 
final complications spring could never, we 
are convinced, have been carried out. The 
reader is airily asked to believe a great deal 
too much. We are asked to believe that just 
because people told her she wasn’t modern 
enough a most attractive girl of this era 
created for herself another personality, that 
of a “notorious” Russian princess and com- 
pletely fooled all but one of her admirers, 
Well, we will swallow that. We are then 
asked to believe that in her assumed rdéle 
she finally became the mistress of the man 
she loved and who loved her, and lived with 
him off and on for some time without his 
ever discovering her real identity, her dis- 
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THE BIG HOUSE 
Mildred Wasson 
Family life sincerely and mov- 
ingly portrayed in a notable 
novel. $2.00 


O GENTEEL LADY! 


Esther Forbes 





This piquant romance of crino- 
line days is one of the best of 
all vacation novels. $2.00 
TRAILS AND SUMMITS 
OF THE 
GREEN MOUNTAINS 
Walter Collins O’Kane 


An indispensable guide-book for 
the summer vacationist in Ver- 
mont. $2.50 


Delicate vignettes of 




















New fiction, new biography, new travel 
books tor the mountains or seashore 


MY ANTONIA 


Willa Cather 


A new improved edition of the book which Hugh 
Walpole considers to be “one of the very finest 
novels.” 


NORTHERN LIGHTS . 
AND SOUTHERN SHADE 


Douglas Goldring 


French provinces fill a fascinating new book 
by the author of “Gone Abroad.” 


guise in the meanwhile involving a false 
wig and much facial painting. But that 
is a little too much! Men are unobservant, 
but we cannot believe that any man is quite 
as stupid as all that, 

In the story Peter, rather a poor stick 
of a young man, swallows the whole thing, 
lock, stock and barrel, and incidentally re- 
veals himself as rather a cad. But Lavinia 
still loves him. He becomes “impossible” 
when he finds out the trick that has been 
played on him. Yet she must have him in 
the end and so at his first gesture in her 
direction again she falls into his arms. 
Being male we resent Peter as a type of 
male. Captain Wallace, stupid as Ae was, 
would have made Lavinia a much better 
husband,—but—well—she deserved what she 
got. 

The author of this story has, however, 
an ability to write lively dialogue. Her 
style is neat and bright. She has a light 
touch which could carry off almost any sit- 
uation less preposterous. She has original- 
ity, though in this instance she has given 
it too much rope, 


Sypit. By Benjamin Disraeli. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 80 cents. 

Two Cuaptrers oF Persuasion. Printed from 
Jane Austen’s Autograph. Oxford University 
Press. $1.75. 

MarkeTING Des. By Hughes Cornell. Mac- 
aulay. $2. 

Tre Apventures oF Hajyyi Basa or IspAHAN. 
By James Morier. Knopf. $3 net. 

MartTHha AND Mary. By J. Anker Larsen. 
Knopf. $3 net. 

Tue VaLLey oF THE Kinos. By Marmaduke 
Pickthall. Knopf. 

Five Hunprep Dotvtars AND OTHER STORIES. 

From Nine To Nine. By Leo Perutz. Viking 
Press. $2. 

History 

1825-1925: A CENTURY OF STUPEN- 
DOUS PROGRESS. By JosEPpH Mc- 
Case. Putnams. 1926. $1.50. 


Mr. McCabe is a practiced publicist and 
in this volume he collects an imposing array 
of material advance and flaunts it it before 
Chesterton and Belloc and the other glori- 
fiers of past ages. He does so in a lively, 
if oracular, manner and, in_ particular, 
takes issue with the recent pessimistic essays 

(Continued on next page) 
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SUN WOMAN 
James W. Schultz 
The graphically told story of aaa 
the life and love of an Indian 
rir $2.00 = 
girl. = 
APOSTATE == 
Forrest Reid 
A spiritual autobiography of 
the adolescent years of one of == 
Ireland’s leading authors. $4.00 


THE BEST LETTERS 
OF 
THOMAS JEFFERSON 


J. G. deR Hamilton 4 
Shrewd judgment and personal 
charm are reflected on every 
page. $2.50 
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THE SATURDAY REVIEW OF LITERATURE, AUGUST 7, 1926 





The New Books 


History 
(Continued from preceding page) 

of Bertrand Russell and Professor Schiller. 
Most of the book consists of topical demon- 
stration of the change for the better 
achieved in a wide variety of fields and 
Mr. McCabe does not confine himself to 
surface indications only. He would not 
have his readers believe that he thinks the 
present age perfect, but he unrolls. before 
their eyes the boundless potentialities for 
the future of his youthful god, Science. 
It is, however, a little difficult in the United 
States at least to agree with him that we 
more pride in the century’s achieve- 
ments and more optimism (or “melior- 
ism”) as to the future. The “service” 
clubs have made those attitudes professional 
and, while one can agree with much in Mr. 
McCabe’s catalogue, one could pray for a 
little more caution and uncertainty and a 
little less dexterous dodging of some funda- 
mental issues. Pessimism of the Karel 
Capek school, for instance, is ignored and 
the admission that little improvement in 
human character can be noted is not an 
exoneration. Of course the mass, not the 
cream of socicty is here under discussion. 
Finally, when a publicist insists on being 
certain where scientists urge caution, 
scientists writhe. An example in this case 
would be Dr. Banting, all of whose re- 
peated statements are ignored where the 
author asserts that insulin is “a perfect 
cure” for diabetes. 


need 


History oF ENGLAND. By George Macaulay 


Trevelyan. Longmans, Green. $4.25. 
Stupres AND Recorps. Vol. I. Minneapolis: 
Norwegian-American Historical Association. 
$2. 
Tue Martryrpvom or Man. By Winwood 


Reade. 


Tue Minp or THE NeEGro As REFLECTED IN 
Lerrers Written Durine THE Crisis, 1800- 
1860. Edited by Carter G. Woodson. Wash- 

ington, D. C.: Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History. $5 net. 


Dutton. $2. 


CANADIAN PuBLic OPINION ON THE AMERICAN 
Civit War. By Helen G. Macdonald. Col- 
umbia University Press. $3.75. 

By Chesla C. Sherlock. 


Tacv TIMBER. Strat- 


ford. $3. 


IMMIGRATION 
University of 


AsPECTS OF THE 
By Edith Abbott. 
$4.50. 


Historica 
PROBLEM. 
Chicago Press. 

By Leonard Stein. Adelphi. $1.50 net. 


Tue New Democracy. By Woodrow Wilson. 
Edited by Ray Stannard Baker and William E. 


Syria. 


Dodd. Harpers. 2 vols. 

JosepH CHAMBERLAIN AND ENGLISH SOCIAL 
Pouitics. By Elsie E. Gulley. Longmans, 
Green. 


Four Centuries or Mopern Irag. By Stephen 
Hemsley Longrigg. Oxford University Press. 


$7 net. 
International 
ESSAYS ON NATIONALISM. By CarL- 
TON J. H. Hayes. Macmillan. ‘1926. 


$3. 
Professor Hayes has performed a 
very useful service in this volume. With- 
out attempting either novelty or - pro- 
fundity, he has set out in a clear and con- 
vincing way the case against that exuberant 
nationalism which is one of the outstanding 
characteristics of our time. He shows its 
dangerous relationship to intolerance and 
military adventure, the way in which it acts 
as a barrier to that cosmopolitan outlook we 
so sorely need, the myths it requires in order 
to keep the impulses on which it feeds at 
fever-point. He does not seek to destroy 
the love of country. His aim is rather to 
insist upon the need to set it in a proper 
perspective. For nationalism in its mod- 
ern form is seldom compatible with peace; 
and in a world dependent upon science, 
civilization and war are incompatible. 
3y Frank Plachy, 


$1.50 net. 


By Rodney Gil- 


Brivtain’s Economic PuiGur. 
Jr.. Little, Brown. 

Wuart’s WronG witH CHINA, 
bert. Stokes. $4. 


Miscellaneous 


THE SPELL OF THE TURF. By SAMUEL 
C. HiILpRETH and JAMEs R. CROWELL. 
Lippincott. 1926. $4. 

The “Story of American Racing,” which 

is the sub-title of Messrs, Hildreth and 

Crowell’s volume implies rather a broad 

As a matter of fact it is, to a great 

extent, the life story of Samuel C. Hil- 

dreth, whose connections and _ participation 

s during the last half century 

have been such that one can readily forgive 

the somewhat comprehensive claim. The 
much than a cross-section. 


q_° 
claim, 


in turf affai 


Story 1s more 





Given the unusual experience of Hildreth 
and the trained writing ‘ability of Crowell 
and you have a combination hard to im- 
prove upon. Between them they have pro- 
duced a volume which is not only extremely 
good reading but which will have to be 
considered when and if a real history of 
the American turf is ever written. It 
would be unfair to point out that Mr, 
Crowell has at times erred in attempting 
to give the narrative too much sporting 
color, At the worst this tendency is the 
natural one of a good journalist. Besides 
“The Spell of the Turf” was written for 
popular reading and not for the very limited 
circulation which is attained by the aver- 
age book on racing. 

The life of Samuel C. Hildreth, from 
his early youth when he rode in “quarter 
horse” races in Kentucky, Missouri, and 
Texas, has always been closely associated 
with horses and the racing game. He 
sketches vividly the character of his father 
Vincent Hildreth and the Gypsy-like wand- 
ering of the family with “Red Morroco” 
and other race-horses in search of matches. 
The story of “Red Morroco’s” final de- 
feat in a memorable match with “Gray 
Alice” owned by a certain famous Sheriff 
Brown of Texas reads like an epic. 

American racing, especially in the West, 
was in its infancv, and Sam Hildreth grew 
up with it. Riding races, training horses 
—and incidentally tending bar for the 
horse owner—Hildreth never got far from 
‘he atmosphere of the turf. There was a 
brief period of blacksmithing—shoeing race- 
horses of course—and then a gradual work- 
ing up to his present position as one of the 
leading trainers engaged in the sport. Men 
and horses of high degree are pictured in 
these entertaining pages, 

Mr. Hildreth relates the story of many 
a thrilling encounter from the inside. A 
wealth of memories indeed. 

Fork Beviers oF THE SouTHERN NEGRO. By 
Newbell Niles Puckett. University of North 
Carolina Press. $5. 

CreaTiING AnD Conservino States. By Alex- 
ander C. Robinson and Edward A. Woods. 
Crofts. $3. 

Maxinc Money Happiry. 
som. Forbes. $2.50. 


By Herbert A. Cas- 


How to Hunt with THE CAMERA. 


By Wil- 
liam Nesbit. Dutton. $10. 


LazporaTory OUTLINES IN BACTERIOLOGY AND 
ImMMuNoLoGy. By John F. Florton and O. S. 
Falk. University of Chicago. $2. 

Birtn Conrrot anp THe State. By C. P. 
Blacker. Dutton. $1. 

Giet anp Art SHop Mercuanpisinc. By Grace 
P. T. Kniedson. Little, Brown. $2 net. 


Tea Room anp CareTeria MANAGEMENT. By 
R. N. Elliott. Little, Brown. $1.50 net. 


Tue Puysiococy or Taste. By Jean Anthelme 


Brillat-Savarin. Boni & Liveright. $3.50. 
Philosophy 
MATTER AND LIFE. By ANGELA 


Vinal. 

This is by far the best of many recent 
semi-philosophical works designed to recon- 
cile the general public to the world view 
implied by modern science. The author pos- 
sesses, what is frequently lacking both in 
professional philosophers and experimental 
scientists, common sense. She does not 
fiddle-faddle with technicalities, but seizes 
at once the main issues. Thus, quite mod- 
estly, she succeeds in achieving a philosophy 
more consistent and persuasive than much 
that goes by the name. The old quarrel be- 
tween mind and matter she rightly regards 
as obsolescent. Biology and physics agree 
in revealing matter as everywhere energized, 
responsive to stimulus, full of unrealized 
potentialities, alive and a perfectly adequate 
matrix of mind. And mind can no longer 
be limited to “consciousness,” for the latter 
is absolutely continuous with sub-conscious 
psychic states, voluntary actions are con- 
tinuous with habit and instinct, memory and 
heredity are different expressions of one 
fundamental principle. The author’s dis- 
cussion of the popular subject of sub-con- 
sciousness is particularly illuminating as she 
points out the fallacy of making the sub- 
conscious into a separate self and endowing 
it with either supernatural or subnormal 
qualities; she rejects equally the myth-mak- 
ing of F. W. H. Myers and Hudson, on the 
one hand, and that of the Freudians on the 
other, and upholds the sensible view that the 
subconscious is simply mind minus the at- 
tribute of conscious attention. She shows 
that man’s glory consists in functioning well 
as a representative part of a living universe 
rather than in any fancied possession of un- 


ratural prerogatives. 


Marco. 1926. $2. 


She regards evolution 
as “the most joyous of doctrines,” not op- 
posed to any legitimate religious hopes. 
Once or twice she ventures into technical 
metaphysical questions and flounders badly, 


but everywhere else the volume is marked by 
unusual insight and sanity. ‘Matter and 
Life” should be read by everyone interested 
—and who is not?—in the subject of which 
it treats. 


INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY. By 
CHARLES S. MEYERS. People’s Institute 
Publishing Co, 1925. $2.50. 

This books is composed of a course of 
lectures delivered by Mr. Meyers at Colum- 
bia University in the summer of 1925. It 
is a report of experimental studies made by 
specialists of the Industrial Fatigue Re- 
search Board and the National Institute of 
Industrial Psychology in England. 

“Industrial Psychology” is not a mono- 
graph. It is a collection of data with dis- 
cussion of such matters as industrial fatigue, 
movement study, vocational guidance, and 
vocational selection. The relation shown 
to exist between fatigue and the attitude, 
posture, rhythmical movement and codrdina- 
tion of the movements of the worker is 
very important. The correlation of the re- 
sults of specific tests with the rankings of 
workers made by foremen indicates the prob- 
able value of industrial psychology to both 
worker and employer. Besides the quan- 
titive tests, estimates, not yet very exact, 
are made of temperamental qualities which 
affect work. 

Certain observations of the author on 
intelligence testing are of interest to Amer- 
icans who have followed the controversy 
centering around this subject in recent years. 
He concludes that there is no such thing as 
general, but only specific, “motor dexterity” 
or “practical ability,” and that the concept 
of a factor of general intelligence is of 
doubtful validity. The book is well worth 
reading. 

Tue Rippte or Society. 
Dutton. $2. 


By Charles Platt. 


PsycHoLoGy anp EpucarTIon. 
ris Ogden. Harcourt, Brace. 

By Mary Collins 

Dutton. $3.25. 


By Robert Mor- 


EXPERIMENTAL PsyCHOLocy. 
and James Drener. 


Poetry 


OXFOR]) POETRY, 


1925. Edited by 
PatTRic:K MONKHOUSE and CHARLES 
PLuMB. Appleton. 1926. $1. 


This is perhaps the most impressive vol- 
ume of Oxford poetry that has appeared 
since the years immediately following the 
war. There is nothing significant in the 
fact that it cannot compare very favorably 
with the annuals of 1920 and 1921. In 
those years it was possible to include some 
really notable poems by such well known 
names as Robert Graves, Robert Nichols, 
Edmund Blunden, and Edgell Rickwood, 
who, in their time, were considerably older 
than the average undergraduate poet of the 
normal Oxford generation, After 1922 
preciosity and affectation marred most of 
the yearly collections. In the new volu.ne 
much of this has disappeared. But the 
editors? preface more than counterbalances 
the loss. ‘“Bootless it were gratuitously to 
re-embark upon that unseaworthy old ves- 
sel, the problem of representation”—so it 
begins and continues for two pages of 
high-falutin? rubbish. Luckily the level 
of the subsequent verse puts this abomin- 
able prose to shame. Mr. Harold Acton, 
the most promising of the twenty-two con- 
tributors, is still a little wobbly on his 
poetic feet. But he brings real enthusiasm 
into his verse which is sprinkled with 
bright passages frequently degraded by his 
obvious lack of humor. 


Hysteria, guide us! Let our laughter heave, 

Swell shriek on shriek, till it engender fear 

Like peacocks in abandoned palaces 

Whose sharp and melancholy discords ring 

And rinse like lightning through the vaulted 
roofs 

At sunset hour, when skies are smeared with 
blood. 

The “clever young man” in him sometimes 

betrays his verse as in the last lines of “The 

Prodigal Son”— 

He had acquired a preference to dine 
On scraps among the confidential sawine. 
But there is much in his section of the vol- 
ume to make a careful reader wish to in- 
crease his acquaintance with Mr. Acton’s 

work, 

Mr. Macleod’s “Elegy on a Bank Clerk 
Drowned in the Sea” is by no means so 
prosaic as the title suggests. On the con- 
trary the author reveals a sounder inten- 
tion than almost any other contributor. He 
governs a loose and dangerous rhythm with 
surprisingly firm economy. In its context 
there is actually something very attractive 
in the disconcerting simile 

He had tasted 

Too bitterly the marmalade of life: 

But the best single poem in the book— 
it is not so ambitious as the long poems by 





o 


Messrs. Acton and Macleod—is Mr. Monk. 
house’s “Midland Landscape.” It deserve 
a place in some better anthology. The 
level of the remainder is by no means be. 
neath notice. Mr. Plumb gives a phil. 
osophic, transcendental turn to some very 
brave stanzas in “Brasenose Old Quad,» 
and Mr. Scott writes a commanding sonnet 
which is out-matched by one of the two 
women contributors, Miss Grylls. If Ox. 
ford can keep up to the general level 
of this past year’s poetry Cambridge will 
have to look to its laurels. 


SONGS FROM THE BRITISH DRAM. 


ATISTS, Edited by Epwarp BLIss 
Reep. Yale University Press. 1926, 
$4. 

ELIZABETHAN LYRICS. Edited by 
NorMAN~ AULT. Longmans, Green, 
1926. $3.50. 


Professor Reed’s very entertaining anth- 
ology is compiled with a profusion of notes 
or remarkably generous lines. It covers 
nearly four centuries of British dramatic 
literature, beginning with a song that dates 
as far back as 1534 and ending with an- 
other taken from the “Will Shakespeare” of 
Miss Clemence Dane. The book is avowed- 
ly intended to cater to the needs of the 
student rather than those of the ordinary 
lover of poetry. Professor Reed has sought 
to represent as fully as possible all kinds of 
song incidental to the British drama. A 
collection of the best songs from the same 
sources would be very difierent in character, 
This accounts for the somewhat undiscrim- 
inating poetic choice throughout. The 
poetic level is very much lower than might 
be expected in such a book. Considered 
therefore as a convenient and fairly ex- 
haustive book of reference the collection is 
open to several criticisms which would not 
apply to the usual kind of anthology in 
which the author’s personal taste is the 
criterion of choice, There are many un- 
justifiable omissions which should certainly 
be corrected in any subsequent edition. “The 
Gentle Shepherd” of Allan Ramsay, perhaps 
the finest existing specimen of British pas- 
toral drama, contains at least one song that 
should have found an honorable place in 
a book contining so mny inferior pieces. 
And surely there are songs in Flecker’s 
“Hassan” surpassing all but the very best 
Professor Reed has printed. Miss Clemence 
Dane might very well have been excluded 
to make room for one who was not only a 
better poet, but also a better dramatist. 
Again, Thomas Hardy is badly represented 
by a single’ lyric from “The Queen of Corn- 
wall” in view of several much superior 
songs in “The Dynasts.” The complete 
absence of Shelley’s name is also remarkable 
in a book thta includes more than one song 
taken from plays even less dramatically con- 
ceived than his “Hellas” and ‘Prometheus 
Unbound.” These instances, which might 
be multiplied, are sufficient to mar the col- 
lection. They are particularly to be re- 
gretted in a book which nevertheless de- 
serves to supersede all previous compila- 
tions of the same kind. It is only fair, how. 
ever, to add that Professor Reed, who insists 
thta the play from which the songs are taken 
should have been performed, may possibly 
be ignortant of the fact that all the plays 
mentioned above have actually been pre- 
sented on the English stage. This was a 
point on which he might very well have 
informed himself before making the exclu- 
sions. These strictures, however, detract 
very little from our debt of gratitude to 
the editor whose book deserves a place in 
every comprehensive library. 

Mr. Norman Ault’s anthology tempts one 
to write a long essay on the Elizabethan 
lyric for he has printed his selections in 
chronological order, an arrangement that 
invites prolonged criticism. It would not 
be easy to find better poetic value for three 
and a half dollars. It is the most. satis- 
factory anthology of a great period. 


Religion 


A Suort INTRopucTION To THE GosPELs. By 
Ernest D. Burton and Harold R. Willoughby. 
University of Chicago Press. $1.75. 

Rericion. By A. 


: 
Essays ON Clutton-Brock. 


Dutton. $2. 
Gop anv. ReEatity. By Marshall Bowyer 
SrewartT. Longmans, Green. $2. 

Boston 1N SEveN Days. By C. R. Athearn. 


McBride. 


$1.50 net. 

An Amateur tn Arrica. By C. Lestock Reid. 
Ade! phi. $s net. 

Twenty Years 1n Borneo. By Charles Bruce. 
Stokes. $4. 

Tue Newer Dispensation. By Casper Butler. 

. e . 

Kokomo, Ind.: Newer Dispensation Publish- 
ing Co. $2. 

Tue SAMARITANS. Oxford 

Press. $3. 


By Moses Gaster. 
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* 


OF MIND 
By A. A. Jascalevich 
Just issued. Pp. 120. $2.00 


The three outstanding concep- 
tions of mind in the history of 
philosophy as formulated by Aris- 
totle, Saint Augustine and Des- 
cartes, are clearly explained in this 
book. The author shows the bear- 
ings of these two conceptions on 
the historical denaturalization of 
the mind, or the separation of the 
mind from nature. 
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Number Three 


Follow this Series 


Reasons Why... 
The Story of Philosophy 


is one of the best of the best-sellers* 


NIETZSCHE 


“Flow he longed to be a sin- 
ner, this incorrigible saint!”’ 


—From page 437 of 
THE STORY OF 


PHILOSOPHY 
by Will Durant 


*Ask your book-seller to show you 
this 586-page book .. . giving the 
lives and opinions of the great phil- 
osophers from Socrates to Santayana 
«+. ina way so sound, so human, so 
brilliant, so exciting ...(the italics 
are ours but the adjectives belong to 
Van Loon, Dorsey, Dewey, Broun, 
Macy, ete., etc.) that it has become 
the best-selling non-fiction book in 
America ... the superlatives are 
those of your own book seller. 
$5.00 everywhere. 





Simon and Schuster 
Publishers of Books 
37 West 57th Street 

New York City 











Science 
FAMOUS MEN OF SCIENCE. By SARAH 
K. Boron. Illustrated. Crowell. 


¢ 
$2 
2. 


1926. 


In this new and enlarged edition of Mrs. 
Bolton’s book, chapters have been added 
bringing the scientists represented almost up 
to the present time, from the day of 
Copernicus to that of Fabre and Kelvin. 
The series of studies is arranged chrono- 
logically and in each case the author’s aim 
has been to give a portrait of her subject, 
his personality, and character rather than 
to list dry facts. The faint flavor of senti- 
mentality that at times affects her style does 
not detract from the pleasure of reading— 
it rather points the author’s personal interest 
in the character she is treating and helps to 
“put it over.” 

Tue Neep For Evcenic Rerorm. 

Leonard Darwin. 


By Major 

Appleton. 

Lire or Pants. By Sir Frederick Kecble. 
Oxford University Press. $1.75. 

Tue Romance oF THE FuNGus 
C. T. and F. W. Rolfe. 

RerTites AND AMPHIBIANS. By Thomas Bar- 
bour. Houghton Mifflin. $3.50. 

Tue Losr Continent or Mv. By Col. James 
Churchward. Rudge. 


Wor.tpv. By 
Lippincott. $3.50. 


Starticut. By Harlow Shapley. Doran. $1 
net. 

Tue GosPet oF Evorution. By J. Arthur 
Thomson. Putnams. $2. 

Tue New Narvurat History. By Arthur 


Thomson. Putnams. $6. 


Tue Romance or Comers. By Mary Procter. 
Harpers. $2.50. 


YIM 


The Reader’s Guide 


Conducted by May LAMBERTON BECKER 


Inquiries in regard to the selection of books and questions of like nature should 
be addressed to Mrs. BECKER, c/o The Saturday Review 








A BALANCED RATION 
APOSTATE. By 
(Houghton Mifflin). 
MY ANTONIA. By WILLA CATHER 
(Knopf). 


ON ENGLAND. By STANLEY BALpD- 
win (Stokes). 


Forrest REID 

















G. H. H., New York, asks for biography 
to be read aloud by a small group of 
men and women, 

S I do not know what this group has 

already read, I keep to newly published 
biographies, the more readily because there 
has been a recent upheaval in methods of 
treatment of a man’s life in books, which 
makes some of this year’s biographical stud- 
ies especially stimulating for group-read- 
ing. What could be a more attractive 
choice than André Maurois’s “Mape” (Ap- 
pleton)? Here are three studies of escapes 
from environment into the world of art, of 
which two are, as biography, thoroughly 
reliable sketches of characters whose lives 

are on record, but whose motives and im- 

pulses must be felt rather than inferred, by 

one who understands not only the evidence 
in their cases, but the exquisite delicacies 
with which the artist in general massages, 

to get away from the complications of liv- 

ing into the serenity of life. I believe that 

Goethe has here as nearly a dispassionate 

presentation as he is likely to receive, and 

I doubt if anyone will again attempt to 

tell the tragic story of Mrs. Siddons, now 

that it has been told, one feels, as it was 
known at the time only to Mrs. Siddons 
and the Creator. This book M. Maurois 
outlined to me more than a year ago, and it 
has been no easy matter to keep from 
talking about it until the time was ripe 
and its priceless introduction given to 
the world: even now I wish that he had 
used the original plan for its contents in- 
stead of taking for the second section the 
delightful but somewhat unrelated “Mr. 

Balzac’s Fault,” which is not biography but 

fiction, Indeed it appeared some time be- 

fore “Ariel,” in French of course, privately 
printed, and is now an item for collectors. 

There is another French biography, re- 
cently translated, “Franz Liszt” (Holt), by 
Guy de Pourtales, with the discreet sub- 
title “Homme d’? Amour,” which may be 
held up as an ideal to those who would 
write the lives of musicians. It is as near- 
ly as maybe a complete success with a sub- 
ject with which it has been easy to fail, 
for Liszt’s life as composer, virtuoso, lover, 
friend, and perhaps most of all as Catholic, 
is not so much many-sided as woven of many 
strands, and to choose only one of them 
for a biography would be to unravel his 
personality. How remarkable this book is 
will be best appreciated by those who have 
read other books in its field, but it is 
bound to impress anyone interested in mu- 
sic or love-affairs with its subtleties in 
either department. 

Lorine Pruette’s “Stanley Hall: the Biog- 
raphy of a Mind” (Appleton) is another 
unusual and unusually stimulating work. 
If the later chapters seem to me more 
valuable it is because I find in them a sum- 
ming-up, in terms of actual experience, of 
the values of a religion based on evolution, 
and the attitude of one whose idea of im- 
morality was that of “the survival guaran- 
teed by chemistry and physics,” as he ap- 
proaches his eighties. This I can best indi- 
cate by Pruette’s statement that he ‘“man- 
aged to light his last cigar with the air of 
one who had never had so good a smoke 
before.” This will give, better than any- 
thing I can say, an idea of the tonic quality 
of the work. 

“Edgar Allan Poe,” by Joseph Wood 
Krutch (Knopf), is, as the subtitle says, 
a study in genius: read aloud, it not only 
induces discussion upon the theories in- 
volved, but what is of the utmost import- 
ance in the biography of a poet, it induces 
reading his poetry. I have already strong- 
ly recommended the reading aloud of “Mi- 
crobe Hunters,’ by Paul de Kruif (Har- 
court, Brace), as authoritative in its infor- 
mation as it is thrilling in treatment, giving 
the general reader an idea of the price paid 
by research science for life, liberty and 
pursuit of happiness; I have constantly 
called out for the inclusion of Carl Sand- 
burg’s “Abraham Lincoln” (Harcourt, 
Brace), in every American home library. 


But I have had no opportunity until now 
to say how rich a treasure lies in “The Let- 
ters of Sir Walter Raleigh” (Macmillan), 
what fun, what understanding of life and 
of literature, what refreshment for that 
spirit, 


E. S., Cedar Rapids, Ia., asks if it is a 
book that is referred to on page 172 of 
my “Reader's Guide Book” (Holt) as a 
“name-key,” and if so, where may it be 
bought. 

HIS is not the first time I have told 

correspondents, through the mail, that 
the reference to a “name-key” in this chap- 
ter, which deals with the pronunciation of 
the names of living authors, is to the cus- 
tom of referring such matters to this sec- 
tion of the Saturday Review of Literature, 
where they are resolved as called for. There 
has been a lull lately; either writers have 
easier names or readers are getting the hang 
of them by themselves: the only inquiry this 
month has been for the pronunciation of 

M. Maurois’s book above-mentioned, 

“Mape” (Appleton), which is taken along 

the line of least resistance, to rhyme with 

cape. The French reader has a harder time 
of it, for in an effort to reproduce the 
vowel sound of M. Maurois’s little daugh- 
ter’s personal language the title has to ap- 
pear “Meipe,” with two dots over the i. 


N.K., Minneapolis, Minn., is searching for 
a book which tells how rescues from the 
gutter have been made by the Salvation 
Army and “gospel missions,” whose street- 
corner conversations he has been watching. 
It is much like “Twice Bora Men,” but 
the cases are not fictionized. 

"THERE are two English publications of 

this sort, both obtainable from the Sal- 
vationist Publishing Co., Ltd., 117 Judd St., 

King’s Cross, London. “Broken Earthern- 

ware” is one, the other “The Angel Ad- 

jutant.” Much could also be gathered from 

General Booth’s latest book “Echoes and 

Memories.” 


M. N., New York, is interested in old Eng- 
lish ballads. 
HERE has been lately published by the 
Harvard University Press the first 
critical edition of a collection of English 
popular ballads originally printed in 1578: 


“A Gorgeous Gallery of Gallant Inven- 
tions,” edited by Hyder Rollins. This no- 


tice will make anyone who loves balladry 
prick up his ears. There is no end to the 
delights of a gentle and unhurried interest 
in ballads; a book published by the Prince- 
ton University Press called “The Quest of 
the Ballad” would give an outsider an idea 
of the charm of field-work, and as for the 
delver in libraries, he never knows what 
jewel he may come upon. For that matter, 
a taste for old music is always a source of 
innocent delight; I have spent golden hours 
this rainy British summer with a three- 
volume collection of French madrigals, 
popular songs, brunettes, and the like, col- 
lected by Wekerlin, published by Durand, 
Place de la Madeleine, Paris, and called 
“Echos du Temps Passé.” Played upon an 
instrument called the dulcitone, which looks 
something like a clavecin and sounds some- 
thing like a harp, even the neighbors pro- 
fess to be pleased. Correspondents who last 
summer compared notes upon hobbies may 
be interested in this report. 


HE Italy-America Society has for some 

time replied to inquiries about Italy, 
especially from travellers; these have at last 
overflowed their equipment and will from 
now on be referred to the New York office 
of the Italian State Tourist Department, 749 
Fifth Avenue. The service rendered is non- 
commercial; art and music students find it 
valuable. 


I. S. D., Palestine, Tex., asks for an inter- 
esting book of travel to be read aloud. 
66 HE Venture Book,” by Elinor Mor- 

daunt (Appleton), would make 
Ahasuerus think he had lived a sedentary 
life. This is the story of the travels in the 
South Seas of an Englishwoman with the 
faculty of getting into the midst of things, 
wherever she may be. Mrs. Mordaunt’s 
life-story as sent out by her publishers, 
should put new life into people with poor 
health. If you are given up to die, the 
moral seems to be, get on a boat and go 
somewhere a long way off: you may dodge 
pallida mors altogether, and life, while you 
are dodging, will have a peculiar bril- 
liancy. 

(Continued on next page) 
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S a literary journal we 
A know that nothing is 
more unjustifiable than 
lifting words out of their con- 
text, and using them for pur- 
poses for which they were 
never intended. And yet we are 
about to this 
For we are determined to 
quote Sir Thomas 
“this visible world is 
picture of the invisible” to 
our own ends. And the ende 
are the globe at the head of 
the column and the coupon 
at the bottom. 


commit sin. 
Browne’s 
but a 


This visible world portrayed 
above (and may the spirit of 
Sir Thomas forgive us the 
distortion of his intention) 
is the picture of that invisi- 
ble one to which the Satur- 
day Review goes 
which 


tors. 


and from 
it draws its contribu- 
Much notable material 
has come to us from overseas. 
Not many months ago we 
published under that sign of 
the which 


whimsical or picturesque ex- 


ship denotes 
cursions outside of the field 
an article by 
Stella Benson which came all 
the way from Lung Ching 
Tsun in Manchuria. Before 
it and have 
such 


of reviewing, 


since we run 
from 
abroad as by John 
Galsworthy, Virginia Wolff, 
Rebecca West, Hilaire Belloc, 
reviews by Count Keyserling, 
Richard Aldington, Harold J. 
Laski, by Maurice 
Bourgeois, Aldo Sorani, Henri 
Hertz, Julian Sternberg, Bern- 
ard Fay. 


contributions 
essays 


letters 


We paused here to inspect 
our lists and we find we are 
at the bottom of our column. 
We could fill many more with 
names of interesting review- 
ers. But perhaps you or 
some friend of yours would 
enjoy coming upon them un- 
expectedly in the pages of the 
Saturday Review. If you 
have a you think 
might be interested in read- 
ing discerning articles both by 
Americans 


friend 


foreigners, 
won't you jot down his name 
and address on the coupon 


and 


below? 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW OF 
LITERATURE 


25 West 45th St., N. Y. C. 


I have mentioned your name te: 











If you send a sample copy te 
this friend of mine who is really 
interested in books you may find @ 
new subscriber. 





ee... eee 
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Points of View 


A New Collins Letter 


Through the courtesy of Mr. Gabriel 
Wells we print the following letter from 
Wilkie Collins which has just come into 
Mr Wells’s possession. 

London, 
3rd May, 1884. 

My dear sir:— 

[ am sure I need not tell you that your 
kind letter has pleased and encouraged me. 
You are known to me already by name— 
and your favorable opinion is one of the 
rewards of my literary career which I hon- 
estly prize. 

Your estimate of the value of the last 
new school of novel-writing is my estimate 
too. We are living in a period of “De- 
cline and fall” in the art of writing fiction. 
To allude to your country alone, when I 
read for the hundredth time “The Deer- 
slayer,” or “The Red Rover”—and when 
I find myself yawning over the last new 
work of (let us say) Mr. Blank, the enor- 
mous depth of the literary downfall in 
which I find myself plunged, does really 
astonish me, In this country, we have lately 
lost one of the “last of the Romans”—my 
dear old friend Charles Reade. I look out 
for the new writer, among us, who is to 
fill that vacant place—and I fail to see 
him, Like the hero of old Dumas’s magnifi- 
cent story (“Monte-Cristo”), we must say to 
each other: ‘Wait, and hope.” Art, as 
you have no doubt remarked, is above the 
operation of the ordinary laws of supply 
and demand. The influences which pro- 
duce great—and I will even say good— 
writers, are entirely beyond the reach of 
human investigation, It may be hundreds 
of years, or it may be only hundreds of 
days, before another Fenimore Cooper ap- 
pears in America, or another Walter Scott 
in England. I call these two—and Balzac 
—the three Kings of Fiction. 


I am sure I need not say that I shall re- 
ceive your Poems gratefully, as one more 
proof of your friendly feeling towards me, 
and towards my stories. 

Believe me, with esteem and regard, 

Most truly yours, 
WILKIE COLLINS. 
To 
Mr. Paul Hamilton Hayne. 

My health varies a great deal. Gout 
and work and age (I was sixty years old 
in January last) try to persuade me to lay 
down my pen, after each new book—but, 
well or ill, I go on—and I am now pub- 
lishing periodically), a new story, with the 
quaint title of “I Say No,” which I hope 
may interest you when it is finished. 


Julian Street’s Art 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
SIR: 

In the Review of May 22, writing of 
the O. Henry Memorial Prize Stories of 
1925, a reviewer said: 


If the word mediocrity had not existed for 
a depressing number of centuries, some one 
would surely have invented it to describe Mr. 
(Julian) Street’s story of his little merchant 
(‘Mr. Bisbee’s Princess’), and Mr. Williams’s. 


De gustibus non ete. 
to argue about distastes. 

Mr. Street’s “little merchant” is accurate- 
ly, sympathetically, and delicately conceived. 
If however one lack the experience of life 
to know that there can be such men, and that 
a spirit of fine romance and idealism can 
stir in them, even though futilely, one will 
not understand either the character or the 
interpretation of it. 

Mr. Street both deftly and delicately 
suggests and reveals the character and feel- 
ings of his “little merchant,” and of the 
others in his story. If however one’s taste 
does not run in the direction of deft and 
delicate suggestion and revelation, one will 
not pause to note the presence of such art 
and artistry, 

Mr. Street uses words simply, economical- 
ly, with a sure sense of their fitness and 
a sincere art. He both can conceive a fine 
and moving story and present it with dis- 
tinction in language that itself gives pleas- 
ure. If however, one lack interest in excel- 
lence in style, he will not be moved to 
appreciation by stylistic quality in what he 
reads, e 

Mr. Street has a ‘sense for realities; his 
understanding of human nature goes deeper 
than the shell; it is not merely keen, it is 
sympathetic; he is capable of nuances; he 
can handle a significant conception at once 
with delicacy, sureness, and firmness. He is 
of our times, but without having been 
whirled into extremes and crudities of writ- 


It profits even less 


ing and thinking such as are a by-product 
of the times, He is not just an expert de- 
vizer of market goods. Not only because 
of his unmistakable ability and artistry, but 
because of the artist-conscience with which 
he has been blessed—or perhaps from the 
money-making viewpoint, cursed—he is 
among the writers deserving to be respected 
and admired. 

Readers might borrow their comment 
from President Lincoln and ask what brand 
of mediocrity Mr, Street uses. 

Ropert W. NEAL. 

Springfield, Mass. 


Paul Bunyan Stories 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
SIR: 

I greatly enjoyed Ernest Sutherland 
Bates’s “American Folk-Lore,” but I must 
record my objection to his characterization 
of the original Paul Bunyan stories as 
“Rabelaisian.” In the original they are 
never bawdy and obscene. The shanty 
boys kept them pure for a good reason, as 
I can illustrate: 

Seeing a greenhorn in camp, the shanty 
bard would, for example, start an account 
of the capacity of Babe, the big blue ox, 
for hay. The harvesting, the baling, the 
freighting of the bales to Paul’s camp. All 
painstakingly described. The feeding of 
Babe. The “hay landing” above the stable. 
The rollways and the rolling crews. Babe 
gulping the bales, wires and all, as fast as 
they reached him. Six picaroonists digging 
the haywire from between his teeth. And 
so on, solemnly and at length, until— 

“But what in thunder did they do with 
all the manure?” the greenhorn would 
ask. And, grave as a deacon, the bard 
would reply: 

“They warn’t never any.” 

I have heard that at least fifty times. 
The genuine plain American story teller al- 
ways avoids the obvious. Always. There 
is Jim Bridger’s famous yarn, for example, 
in which he narrated his terrific battle with 
a Shoshone chief. It ended with the chief 
bending him back over the edge of a preci- 
pice, with the blade of his hunting knife 
an inch from the old scout’s throat. At 
this point Bridger would pause to clear his 
throat and spit. 

“And then what happened?” the tender- 
foot would ask. 

“And then—the Injun killed me!” 

As Mr. Bates infers, the stories of the 
logging camps, and the ballads of the cow 
country are not genuine folk-lore. Paul 
Bunyan is a mythical figure, the creation of 
many generations of camp men, and of many 
nationalities. There are only a few anec- 
dotes that can be authentically traced be- 
yong the nineties, wher the “inventor of 
logging” had his best fame. Before that 
time he was more of an actual figure, just 
as Joe Mufraw is now. I traced the stories, 
however, to the Papineau Rebellion of 1837, 
and found the original hero. Mr. Victor 
Shawe, of Boise, Idaho, whose stories have 
appeared in the Saturday Evening Post for 
seven years, has verified my discoveries 
from sources other than mine. 

But there is no body of definite Paul 
Bunyan stories. The myth is in the camps, 
and a few sample key stories, and the char- 
acters; and every bard uses a free will and 
a free fancy with them. I have never heard 
a complete story exactly retold. There is 
no lumberjack vernacular, for the lumber- 
jacks come from all nations. Here in the 
Northwest there is “logger talk,” a large 
vocabulary peculiar to the woods, but it is 
expressed variously. The writer must use 
“Paul Bunyan” as the bard does—as an 
original pattern for the weaving of his own 
notions and his own prose. 

In Mr, Mackaye’s “Tall ‘Tales from the 
Kentucky Mountains” there is genuine folk- 
lore. As Mr. Bates says, “in the South the 
mountains were settled long before the rail- 
roads came, and have remained real barriers 
to outsiders. The inhabitants . . . had plenty 
of time in the long winter evenings for the 
weaving of tales, and they were ignorant 
enough to do it well.” All living in an 
unchanging fashion, all using an unchang- 
ing speech, untouched by foreign ideas and 
fancies, the mountain men’s stories naturally 
grew into permanent form. : 

Mr. Mackaye’s task was to write them as 
he heard them. It needed a keen, patient 
ear, and a first-rate power to write speech 
into words for success. Knowing the North- 
western colonies of Southern mountain men, 
I believe Mr. Mackaye has succeeded as 
well with Sol Shell as Joel Chandler Har- 
ris did with Uncle Remus. He has mined 
some handsome new nuggets for folk-lore 
for us. 

His work should not be confused with 


the fragmentary myths and legends of 
America which are exactly that and no 
more. 

JaMEs STEVENS. 


Scholasticism Again 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
Sir: 

In his recent letter in answer to my 
review of “The Story of Philosophy,” 
Mr. Will Durant gives several strange rea- 
sons for according less than a page in. that 
admirable work to medieval scholasticism 
which, as a mere matter of fact and quite 
regardless of its merits, exercised a more 
powerful influence on western thought and 
culture than any other post-Greek philosophy 
has ever done. That Mr. Durant was par- 
tially deterred from giving this movement 
its due place in his story by “the unintelli- 
gibility” of the writers seems to indicate 
an unnecessary modesty considering his suc- 
cessful hardihood in regard to Kant and 
Hegel; of all men, Mr. Durant has shown 
himself supremely able to pierce beneath 
technical subleties to the underlying human 
issues. The plea that scholasticism lacked 
“sufficient material of contemporary inter- 
est” is hardly more satisfactory: Mr. 
Durant’s volume is particularly meritorious 
in avoiding the introduction of ephemeral 
material and relying upon the enduring in- 
terest of fundamental philosophical prob- 
lems. Finally, his argument that “the 
scholastics belong rather to the history of 
theology than to the story of philosophy, 
since their ultimate explanations in cos- 
mology and their ultimate bases in ethics 
were supernatural” is purely specious, ‘Su- 
pernatural” is a vague word which might 
be equally well applied to Platonic Ideas, 
Spinozistic Substance, and the Hegelian Ab- 
solute; if medieval cosmology was based on 
“supernaturalism,” then so was Aristotles’ 
from which it was derived; if every system 
that takes serious cognizance of God and 
the soul had been dismissed from the story 
as “theological” there would have been 
little philosophy left. Scholasticism dis- 
tinguished between the two more clearly 
than Mr. Durant has done. Philosophy in 
which, according to Aquinas, “the argument 
from authority is the weakest of argu- 
ments,” was, in medievalism as elsewhere, 
based upon reason and the evidence of the 
senses, supplemented by critical tradition; it 
did not discuss theological dogmas but the 
meaning of knowledge, the world, life, and 
conduct—precisely the main themes of phil- 
osophy today. That Mr. Durant neglected 
all this I ascribed to ignorance; apparently 
I was wrong and it should be attributed, 
in his own word, to “prejudice”’—a very 
natural prejudice arising from a too ex- 
clusive diet of scholasticism in a Jesuit col- 
lege. This seems a pity, as it probably 
means that he will never write that fascinat- 
ing chapter of the story telling how Aris- 
totelianism was revived after a thousand 
years by the scholastics and then modified to 
express the cultural ideas of one of the 
greatest periods of history. 

ERNEST SUTHERLAND BATES. 


The Readers’ Guide 


(Continued from preceding page) 


B. K., Medfield, Mass., asks on behalf of 
a friend of mature years, for a history 
of France which concerns itself more with 
its philosophic development than with its 
chapters of tragedy, or, as she phrases 
it, “without too much blood in it.” 


ACQUES BAINVILLE’S “History of 

France,” running through 125 editions 
in a single year in France, has lately been 
published here in an English translation by 
Appleton, and I advise this inquirer to pass 
it on to the home student whose wants he 
seeks to supply. But as he does so, let him 
point out, as Portia did, that if you want 
live flesh, blood goes along with it, and 
that history in France has never been 
anemic. Nor has her philosophic develop- 
ment proceeded without bloodshed, for the 
French have a disconcerting way of putting 
philosophy to work, instead of leaving it 
for philosophers to play with. And philos- 
ophy is almost certain, when it gets into pol- 
itics, to bring about revolutions. 





M. G. S., Boston, Mass., asks if anything 
has been published since Myers’s “Human 
Personality,” which is of this Book's high 
standing, and which gives the present po- 
sition of students of psychical matters on 
evidence of individual survival after 
death, 


66°T’ HERE are various books of high 

standing in Psychical Research since 
Myers’s ‘Human Personality’ but none com- 
parable to that one in its scope and treat- 
ment,” says J. Malcolm Bird, to whom, as 


Research Officer of the American Society 
for Psychical Research, I referred this mat. 
ter. “This is largely because the general 
trend is away from the spirit interpreta. 
tion and toward an explanation which in. 
volves hidden powers of the hnman oy. 
gansm, plus elaborate impersonation by the 
haman subconsciousness. ‘The most recent 
book along this line and probably the mog 
important one that has yet appeared js 
Sudré’s ‘Introduction a la Métapsychiqu 
Humaine,’ published by Payot, Paris.” 

The American branch of this society js 
at 15 Lexington avenue, New York, all its 
current and back publications are on sak 
to non-members as well as to members, and 
while they do not issue general recommen. 
dations as to reading, I am sure that in. 
quirers who write to them concerning books 
or problems will be answered. It is a re 
sponsibility that I would gladly transfer, 
There is, for instance, no possible doubt .of 
the good faith, the complete sincerity, of 
Conan Doyle’s two-volume “History of 
Spiritualism,” just published in England, 
But the evidence, documentary and other. 
wise, on which it rests, cannot be “checked” 
as if it were, let us say, a history of Cam. 
den, New Jersey. 


G. H. B., Lafayette, Indiana, asks if then 
has been a textbook on orchestration sinn 
Berlioz that goes into the subject at leas 
as thoroughly. 


IMSKY-KORSAKOFF’S “Principles of 

Orchestration” is published in English, 
and with J. Lyon’s “Practical Guide to the 
Modern Orchestra” should be in this stud. 
ent’s library, which might well include also 
Dyson’s “The New Music,” and Weiss 
mann’s “Problems of Modern Music.” All 
these may be ordered through any larg 
music store. 


B. A. C., Washington, D. C., asks for book; 
on archeology, describing methods and 
results in our hemisphere as well as in th 


old world, 


6é HE Romance of Excavation,” by 
David Masters (Dodd, Mead), de. 
scribes in detail and with convincing thrills 
methods of uncovering the past in Egypt, 
Babylon, Crete, Troy, and _ elsewhere. 
Another excavation book covering much 
territory in a fascinating way is J. Baikies 
“Life of the Ancient East” (Macmillan); 
both are illustrated. Add to these “Prehis 
toric Man,” by J. M. De Morgan (Knopf) 
and “Man and his Past,” by O. G. S. Craw. 
ford (Oxford). There is a super-picture 
book called “Wonders of the Past” (Put 
nam) which seems to me one of the bes 
investments that can be made for a family 
library: four large volumes, text by ex 
perts, type large and clear, information av 
thoritative, concerning architecture, sculp- 
ture, and decoration discovered in Egypt, 
Greece, and Rome, India, Java, Yucatan— 
all over the world—with full-page colored 
pictures from photographs. When thes 
were coming out last year, I stopped work 
each day that one appeared until I had 
browsed through the book, 
There is a special literature of Americ: 
excavation, to which has been lately added 
another volume by Thomas Gann, “Mys 
tery Cities” (Scribner), to go with his “In 
an Unknown Land” (Scribner). These are 
concerned with the mysterious Mayas, whos 
remains of magnificence arouse, even at 
long range and through the medium of 
books, an interest rising to excitement. 1 
defy anyone with a grain of imagination 
to examine even the photographs of their 
basreliefs and not get excited. “The City 
of the Sacred Well,” by T. A. Willard 
(Century), is a new book telling some of 
the patient dredgings and diggings that go 
on for so long without result and all at 
once reveal unimagined riches. ‘Maya 
Architecture,” by George Oakley Totten 
(Maya Press. Washington, D. C.), is main 
ly pictures, some in color, with accompany- 
ing text. “Tulum: an achzological study of 
the East Coast of Yucatan,” by Samuel Kirk 
land Lothrop (Carnegie Foundation), de 
scribes the first great aboriginal metropolis 
seen by Europeans, and other sites also. 
“Inca Land,” by Hiram Bingham (Hough 
ton Mifflin), is the bset-known of this list 
to the general public; it combines travel and 
archeology in a copiously illustrated vol- 
ume. This inquirer will be interested als 
in the publications of the American Mu 
seum of Natural History, New York City. 
1 
Despite the vast amount of material that 
exists on Voltaire, M. F. Vézinet in his 
“Autour de Voltaire” (Paris: Champion); 
manages to cast new light on certain epi 
sodes in his career, and even illustrates his 
statements with some hitherto unpublished 








documents, The most important part of the 
new material he has unearthed bears upod 
Voltaire’s relations with his lawyer. 
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The World of Rare Books 


By Freperick M. Hopkins 


HIGH PRICES OF AUTOGRAPHS 


HERE is no more outstanding feature of 

collecting of literary material than the 
great increase in value of literary and his- 
torical autograph letters and manuscripts 
during the last quarter of a century. The 
single signature of Button Gwinnett, Signer 
of the Declaration of Indepenhence from 
Georgia, brought more money in the recent 
Manning sale than the several important 
collections sold in the season of 1894-1895, 
the first year reported in “The American 
Book Prices Current.” Walter R. Benjamin, 
of this city and publisher of The Collector, 
has been an autograph dealer during this 
entire period and is able to speak from his 
own observation and experience. He is 
more or less amazed at the great increase 
in values and is frank enough to state that 
he does not know whether they are justified 
or not, but he is quite sure that we are not 
likely to see lower prices for excessively 
rare and desirable material. His point of 
view will be of interest to all autograph col- 
lectors of today. Mr. Benjamin says: 


“Autograph collectors of the past have 
generally been men of moderate incomes, 
with no large sums of money to spend on 
their hobby. They would pick up the low 
priced items wanted, when they found them, 
and occasionally, at flush moments, treat 
themselves to the higher priced items, They 
attended the auction sales and when a desired 
item went too high for their purse, let it 
go, hoping for a future chance. Anything 
over $25 was considered high priced. I 
have sold scores of letters of Washington, 
Lincoln, and Franklin for $25, and Ham- 
ilton rarely ran above $5. John Paul Jones 
at $40, and Poe at $50, were the limit of 
extravagance, 


“Of late years men of great wealth have 
been attracted to autograph sales and they 
have driven auction prices, through competi- 
tion, to very high levels. Where the end 
is to be no one knows. As a rule letters 


than at auction. The average wealthy 
buyer, however, often prefers to buy at 
auction, thinking that he is saving money 
by doing so. He does not know the current 
values of autographs and, in reality, relies 
on the judgment of his competitor, who may 
be as ignorant as himself. Autograph 
dealers buy little at auctions as they can buy 
more cheaply at private sale, 


“Auctions do a great deal to fix current 
prices. After a $5 autograph has sold sev- 
eral times at $25, a dealer naturally ad- 
vances his price on the item, as sellers de- 
mand more money for it. Newspapers give 
much space to reports of autograph sales, 
and generally quote the higher and more 
interesting prices. These prices may be acci- 
dental and not likely to be repeated, but it 
leads the owner of old letters to imagine 
them all to be very valuable, and he prices 
items accordingly. Bidders at auction are 
often carried away by the exictement of 
competition, and bid higher than the auto- 
graph warrants. They do not feel this ex- 
citement in the dealer’s office, but are apt 
to be critical. When a dealer offers them a 
dozen specimens of a good name for selec- 
tion, it makes that name seem rather less 
rare and valuable. Mere rarity does not 
entitle an autograph to any great value. 
The personal or historical interest of the 
writer is the first thing. If it is great, then 
the question of rarity comes in, and if 
there are not enough to go round, up goes 
the prices through competition. 


“There seems to be little prospect of any 
lowering of prices in the autograph market. 
Our country grows richer every day, and 
great fortunes accumulate. When a multi- 
millionaire wants a thing, he is willing to 
pay a big price for it. More agents have 
been blamed for passing an item as too high 
priced, than praised for their conservatism. 
High prices run in streaks, sometimes it is 
presidents, then signers, then British literary, 
Napoleona, one never knows when it will 
break out in a new spot. 


“Perhaps high prices are warranted. I 


NEW INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE 


HE American Historical Association has 
just announced the permanent organi- 
zation of historians of nineteen nations, in- 
cluding the principal allied countries to- 
gether with Russia, Germany, and Austria, 
into the International Committee of His- 
torical Sciences to advance the aims of his- 
torical scholarship. A contribution of $25,- 
ooo from the Laura Spellman Rockefeller 
Fund made possible the new international 
organization, a project fostered by the 
American Historical Association since the 
Brussels Congress of 1923. The first con- 
gress of the international body will be 
held in Oslo, Norway, in 1928, the second 
probably in Warsaw, Poland, in 1933, and 
others at five-year intervals. The new com- 
mittee is already planning a year book of 
historical bibliography and an official bulle- 
tin. The first governing board will meet 
in Paris next Fall. Provisional headquarters 
will be established in Washington, though 
the secretarial department of the organiza- 
tion will function from the Institute of In- 
ternational Coéperation of the League of 

Nations in Paris. 
( 


NEW DISCOVERIES REPORTED. 


FULL account of Columbus’s last voy- 

age to America, with a roster of his 
crews, their salaries and important happen- 
ings of the trip, is said by Dr. Rudolph 
Schuler, archxologist, to be contained in 
documents and manuscripts discovered by 
him in Central America, and brought to 
Tulane University, New Orleans, with a 
view to their publication. In addition to 
the documents giving unpublished accounts 
of Columbus’s last voyage, Dr. Schuler seeks 
aid in the publication of a treatise on Cen- 
tral American Indians and a work on the 
ancient Maya dialect. He also has prepared 
a treatise on the vanishing aboriginal lan- 
guage of the Republic of San Salvador. 
Before engaging in Latin-American research 
Dr, Schuler spent many years in archeolog- 
ical work in Greece and Rome, and later 
was professor of ethnology and linguistics 
at the University of Mexico. He accom- 
panied Theodore Roosevelt on his famous 
trip through the heart of the Brazilian 
jungles, acting in the capacity of scientific 


NOTE AND COMMENT 
IRKBECK HILL’S monumental edition 
of Boswell’s “Life of Johnson,” which 
has been out of print for some years, is 
being revised with a view to republication 
by the Oxford University Press. 

One hundred and one French women have 
organized the first “Women’s Bibliophile So- 
ciety,” to demonstrate that they have a 
proper appreciation of rare and fine books, 
and propose to print a book a year and to 
make it a model of good typography and 
fine illustration. 

a 


A set of the works of Joseph Conrad 1s 
being specially bound for Doubleday, Page 
& Co. by the French binders, a group of 
artist craftsmen who came to America some 
years ago to do fine binding for several 
Grolier Club collectors, and more recently 
have been connected with the Country Life 
Press. The books are being bound in sea- 
blue French levant with silk linings, and 
each volume bears on the side a mosaic de- 
sign in inlaid colored leathers symbolic of 
the tale of that particular volume. Only 
a part of the edition has yet been completed, 
but it is already apparent that the set wiil 
be a beautiful specimen of the bookbinder’s 
art. 

a & 

The interesting old library formed by 
Robert Bull, a contemporary of Thomas 
Pennant and Horace Walpole with whom he 
was on friendly terms, in the latter part 
of the eighteenth century, sold at Sotheby’s, 
in London, June 28 and 29, brought £6,- 
312. He was one of the first collectors of 
grangerized books and there were several 
fine examples in this sale, among them, 
Burnet’s “History of His Own Time,” 
1724-34; extended from two to eight large 
folio volumes by the insertion of several 
hundred engraved portraits, and 
drawings, which brought Lord 
Macartney’s “Authentic Account of an Em- 
bassy from the King of Great Britain to the 
Emperor of China,” 1798, extended to five 
large folio volumes, £245; and Walpole’s 
“Catalogue of Royal and Noble authors of 
England,” 1759, extended to four folio 
volumes, with hundreds of portraits and 
water color drawings by Joseph Strutt, G. P. 


views, 
$1,380; 




















can be bought more cheaply from dealers, don’t know. The future will show.” adviser. Harding and others, £720. 
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| NEW & OLD BOOKS 2 COLLECTORS’ ITEMS PRINTERS & BINDERS $8 WRITERS’ SERVICES | 
| Single insertion rate: 7 cents a word 

BARGAIN OFFERS SEND FOR SHORT LIST, scarce books. GENEALOGY MAPS 





MESSRS. DAUBER & PINE invite all Book- 
lovers to visit their most interesting Bookshop, 
where their large, choice and richly varied stock 
of Old, Rare and New Books in all fields ef 
Literature may be leisurely inspected in com- 
fortable surroundings. Open Evenings. Out- 
of-Print Books supplied. Catalogues free. 
Libraries and small collections of Books pur- 
chased. DAUBER & PINE BOOKSHIPS, 
Inc., 64-66 Fifth Avenue. Phone Chelsea 5670. 


LET US SEND YOU our new catalogue of 
Book Bargains, First Editions, Unusual Importa- 
tions, and Americana. You'll appreciate our low 
prices. Chelsea Book Shop, 365 West 15th 
Street, New York City. 


SEIFFERS, NATIONAL BOOKSELLERS. 
ALL BOOKS; LOWEST PRICES. New, used. 
Back numbers of this magazine. Bargain Cata- 








logues free. 832 Westchester Avenue, New 
York. 
SCOTT NEARING’S BEST BOOKS, the 


American Empire and the Next Step, two vol- 
umes for $1.10 postpaid. Robert L. Leslie, 325 
Ocean Avenue. Stuyvesant 1605. 

REMAINDER CATALOG of new books sent 
free. Mercury Book Mart, 1472 Broadway, 
New York City. 








FOR SALE, complete two volumes Saturday 
Review. A. Gansler, 217 Rutledge St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 





RARE EDITIONS 


ANCIENT AND MODERN BOOKS. In- 
teresting catalogue of Books from 15th to 2oth 
Century, mailed free on application. Howes 
Bookseller, St. Leonards-on-Sea, England. 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST. First editions 
D. H. Lawrence, Machen, etc.), Publications 
of Nonesuch Press, Bruce Rogers items, and 
other choice and interesting books. Moderately 
Priced. J. Henry Guntzer, Jr., 51 North Re- 
gent St., Port Chester, N. Y. 


AMERICANA. Send for catalog No. 2 of 
books about the history of New York City and 
State. Arthur B. Carlson, 503 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 

RARE BOOK CO., 99 Nassau St., New 
York, dealers in old historical books, Chris- 
Yan Science literature, old laws, autographed 
letters. Catalogues furnished. 














YVIIM 


E. W. Johnson, Bookseller, 362 W. 123rd St., 
New York. 
FOREIGN LITERATURE 


FRENCH, ITALIAN, SPANISH, GERMAN 
books. Free catalogue, state language desired. 
Schoenhof’s—established 1856—387. Washing- 
ton St., Boston, Mass. 


AUTOGRAPHS 

AUTOGRAPHS WANTED. Good prices will 
be given for desirable letters written by Reose- 
velt, Wilson, Harding, Lincoln, Andrew Jack- 
eon, Zachary Taylor, John Adams, Washington, 
Franklin, John Paul Jones, Poe, Hawthorne, 
Thoreau, Mark Twain, John Howard Payne, 
Lafcadio Hearn and other distinguished Ameri- 
cans. Poems, Hymns and other ms. of famous 
authors particularly desired. Miscellaeous col- 
lections purchased. Goodspeed’s Book Shop, 
Boston, Mass. 


SPECIALISTS 


THE ITALIAN LITERARY GUIDE SERV- 
ICE has a real service to offer booklovers and 
bookdealers who desire literary information con- 
cerning Italy. Send for free copy of the monthly 
petiodical “ITALIANA.” Darien, Connecticut. 























THE NORTH NODE, an Occult Book Shop, 
114 East 57th St. Beoks on Occultism, Mysti- 
cism, Metaphysics, Astrology, The Kabbalah, 
The Tarot, Hermetics, Alchemy, Symbolism, 
The Rosicrucians Theosophy, Comparative Reli- 
gions, Ancient Civilizations, Mythology, Folk- 
lore, and kindred subjects—eld, rare and out- 
of-print, new and contemporary. 


WRITERS’ SERVICE 


MATHILDE WEIL, LITERARY ADVISER. 
Books, short stories, articles and verse criticized 
and marketed. Special department for plays and 
motion pictures. The Writers’ Workshop, Inc., 
135 East Fifty-Eighth Street, New York. 


AUTHORS’ PUBLCATION SERVICE, Edi- 
torial, Manufacturing, Distributing, etc. Biog- 
raphies, Histories, Special Works, Genealogies, 
Theses, etc. The Branwell Company, 406 West 
z1st Street, New York, N. Y. 


AUTHORS’ AND ARTISTS’ representative, 
literary adviser. Manuscripts sold. Grace 
Aird, 342 Madison Avenue, New York. Van- 
derbilt 9344. 

















GENEALOGIES: family and town histories. 
Genealogical research. Charles O’Connor, 21 
Spruce St., New York. 





LANGUAGES 
WORLD-ROMIC SYSTEM MASTERKEY 
to all languages. Primers, $1.94; Chinese, 
French, Spanish, Alphagrams, 30c. Dictionaries, 
$1.98. Languages, 8 West goth, New York. 


GENERAL ITEMS 


18TH CENTURY EDITIONS of the Eliza- 
bethan and Restoration dramatists. Many cther 
interesting items. Catalogue. The CHAUCER 
HEAD, Inc., 32 West 47th Street, New York. 














O’MALLEY’S BOOK STORE, 329 Columbus 
Ave. (75th St.). Large stock of good books on 
many subjects. Prices reasonable. Expert serv- 
ice. Open evenings. 





ANY BOOK SENT ANYWHERE POST- 
FREE. Are you too far away from bookshops, 
too busy to browse? We specialize in standing 
orders for weekly or monthly book packets. 
Send for particulars. The Post-Box Book Serv- 
ice, 15 West 44th Street, New York. 





MODERN FIRST EDITIONS, current books 
of English and American fiction, poetry, 
drama, criticism, art, essays, cam mow be 
procured from Eugene Pell, 1208 Locust St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


HISTORICAL MATERIAL RELATING 
to pioneer conditions in the West and South; 
catalogues on application. Hudson Book Co., 
47 West 42d St., New York. 


FAMILY, TOWN, COUNTY and STATE 
histories. Catalogs on request. The Cadmus 


Book Shop, 312 West 34th St., New York. 


“THE WORLD AT MIDNIGHT” contains 
each month our unusual catalog ef odd and 
strange books, autographs, prints and literary 
curiosities. Open Book Shop, 58 West Wash- 
ington, Chicago. 


EVERY BOOK IN CREATION. 
Sixth Ave., New York. 


SEND FOR CATALO(G of most interesting 
books in the world. Dr. French, 2407 Seventh 
Avenue, New York City. 

















Pratt, 161 





PLAN OF NEW YORK IN 1664. Com- 
piled from Olde Maps, Documents. Ye Olde 
Dutch Towne as seen by ye flying bird. Ye 
picture maps im many colors, shewing owner’s 
Names, Homes, ye Fort, Windmill. Historical 
facts. 14 by 22 inches. Send $1.00 to Frank 
Bittner, 81 Irving Place, New York. 


OUT-OF-PRINT 
OUT-OF-PRINT books on all subjects quick- 
ly supplied at lowest cost. We also specialize 
in first editions, rare items, genealogies, maga- 
zines, English books, etc. No charge or obli- 
gation for this service. Announcements free. 
AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE, Dept. 326, 
S00 Fifth Ave., New York. Longacre 10435. 
(Largest exclusive out-of-print specialiste in 
the world.) 





OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS promptly supplied 
at most reasonable prices. National Bibliophile 
Service, 347 Fifth Avenue, New York. Cale- 
donia 0047. 

THE OUT-OF-PRINT department of BRUS- 
SEL’S will locate the books you want. 
Brussel’s, 57 Fourth Avenue, New York. 





YOUR BOOK WANTS solicited. Back num- 
bers of magazines. Thomas M. Salisbury, 87 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 

BOOKS WANTED 





BOOKS WANTED. Sell us your used books, 
We call, pay and remove immediately. Martin’s 
Book Shop, 97 4th Ave., Manhattan, New York. 
Stuyvesant 1605. 





MORE BOOKS WANTED of the better 
kind. If you have any, I will gladly buy them 
and give a really good price. Bender’s Book 
Store, 84 Fourth Ave, N. Y. C. Tel. 4216 
Stuyvesant. 


MAKE MONEY with old books by reading 
our want lists every week. Sample, 1oc. Book 
Dealers’ Weekly, 730 Fifth Ave., New York. 


HIGHEST PRICES PAID FOR FINE acts 
and rare books. Thoms & Eron, Inc. 8@ 
Chambers St., near B’way, N. Y. 

COMPLETE LIBRARIES or Smail Collec- 
tions of Books purchased at all times. Madison 
Book Store, 55 East sgth Street, New York. 
Telephone Regent 7994. 
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Coming... 
Coming... 


RESERVATIONS 
2 WEEKS AHEAD 


SHOW 
BOAT 


By EDNA FERBER 


It’s just two weeks now till 
the book event of the sum- 
mer, 


_ On August 20th we publish 
SHOW BOAT Edna 
Ferber’s first novel since her 
Pulitzer Prize Winner, “So 
Big.” 

It is a story of the Missis- 
sippi in the days of the float- 
ing theatres, with their wan- 
dering troupes of actors—of 
Chicago in the roaring, wide- 
open days of its naughty nine- 
ties—of the present-day the- 
atrical world of New York. 

[It is the romantic story of 
Magnolia Ravenal, ingenue of 
the “Cotton Blossom Floating 
Palace Theatre”; of her hus- 
band Gaylord, that immacu- 
late, careless gambler; and of 
her daughter Kim, who, born 
on the Show Boat, became one 
of Broadway’s brightest stars. 

SHOW BOAT is a vivid 
record of a fascinating period 
of American life. ..a book 
of the greatest social and his- 
torical importance. 


Place your order for a first 
edition copy with your book- 
seller now. 


Doubleday, Page & Co. = $2. 


lie, 


Jw 

















The Phoenix Nest 


E know, of course, that Rupert 

Hughes is slated to appear with a 
biography of George Washington, but now 
we understand that W. E. Woodward has 
done something in that line in “George 
Washington: The Image and The Man” to 
be sponsored by Horace Liveright on Octo- 
ber first. Horace Liveright is enthusiastic 
over “its picture of the times, its richly 
philosophic content and its charm of style.” 


At last a collection of short stories by 
Barry Benefield, who wrote “The Chicken- 
Wagon Family,” will appear with the be- 
ginning of the Century Company’s fall 
season. “Short Turns” is the title, and 
fourteen tales are included... . 

A new fall book for children by 4. 4. 
Milne, ten-striker with “When We Were 
Very Young,” is “Winnie-the-Pooh,” which 
is all about the favorite Big Bear of 
Christopher Robin, E. H. Shepard again 
inimitably illustrates these stories and 
poems. .. . 

Of course Doctor Dolittle, Hugh Lofting’s 
improvisation, goes on, “Doctor Dolittle’s 
Caravan” is on Stokes’s fall list. The 
animal-loving doctor is also said to have 
a living prototype in Mr. George Getz who 
has a private zoo on his farm in Michigan. 
Mr. Getz left New York recently with an 
elephant, two tigers, two leopards, a pan- 
ther, an ocelot, and a python to add to the 
two hundred animals he has already col- 
lected: . . . 

Robert W. Chambers in the meanwhile 
(how he keeps on!) has been telling the 
truth about Captain Kidd in “The Man 
They Hanged” (Appleton). It seems that 
an investigation of contemporary documents 
has revealed the fact that Kidd never was 
a pirate at all. Bang goes another illusion! 
Mr, Chambers, of course, as you know, 
has often written rattling historical ro- 
mances. . .. 

We are told that, since January first 
1926, nearly two hundred thousand dollars 
in prizes has been offered in various com- 
petitions to writers of this country. An 
instance of the single offers is the recent 
one by The Woman’s Home Companion 
and the new John Day Company. This is 
of $25,000 for the best-written, most inter- 
esting novel by a man and a like sum for 
such a novel produced by a woman. The 
winning authors will receive not only the 
prizes but book royalties as well, and will 
also retain all motion picture, dramatic, sec- 
ond serial, and foreign translation rights. 
Manuscripts are to be entered under pseu- 
donyms, . . . 

H. G. Wells has now crowned his fiction 
with a real honest-to-Gawd two-volume 
novel, “The World of William Clissold,” 
coming in September. Clissold is “a modern 
energetic liberal type oppressed by the dis- 
persed ineffectiveness of modern liberal 
ideas in the face of reactionary and de- 
structive forces.” Get your five dollars 
ready! ... 

H. Elaine Boylan of Oklahoma City 
sends us a little ditty which she thinks 
might have a niche in American Railroad- 
ana. (She must have heard how much of 
a fan we are for “Casey Jones.”) 


It is a favorite among railroad hands (she 
writes) in this part of the country and is sung 
in a hybrid tone that is a cross between that 
of a negro’s and a Tennessee mountaincer’s: 


THE WRECK OF THE OLD “g7” 
They gave him his orders at Minceburg, 
Virginia, 
Saying: “Pete, yowre way behind time. 
This is not ‘38? but it’s Old ‘g7,’ 
You must put her in Center on time.” 


Well, it’s a tough old road ?tween Mince- 
‘burg and Denval, 
Lying on a three-mile grade. 
’Twas on this grade that he lost his average 
And you see what a mess he made. 


He was going down a hill making ninety 
miles an hour . 
When his whistle broke into a scream, 
And they found him in the wreck with his 

hand on the throttle 
Scalded to death by the steam, 


Now la-a-adies you must take warning 
From this time and evermore: 
Never speak harsh words of your true love 
or husband— 
He may leave you and never return, 


James L, Renshaw, who severed his con- 
nection with Pascal Covici, the Chicago 
publisher, on the first of May last, is now 
associated with the Druid Press of Chicago 
which sells its books to subscribers in a de 
luxe-bound library edition, autographed and 


numbered, fifteen days before they are put 
on the market in an ordinary edition. As 
we make it, the idea of the Druid Press is 
to publish a volume a month in this way. 
In a bookstore these books will cost $2.50 a 
copy, but you can subscribe for a year for 
fifteen dollars and thus get the special li- 
brary edition of all of them for $1.25 
apiece. 2. « 

Frederick A. Stokes and Simon and 
Schuster, in co-operation, are inaugurating a 
new scheme for poetry. Stokes is bringing 
out a series of pamphlet reprints of the 
outstanding British poets called “The Au- 
gustan Books of Modern Poetry,” while the 
Simon and Schuster series is called “The 
Pamphlet Poets” and will contain work of 
the most distinguished American poets. 
Each pamphlet in both series will retail at 
twenty-five cents and consist of thirty-two 
pages. .- 

One of the women poets in America whose 
delicate and beautiful work we always look 
for is Winifred Welles. And the following 
from her pen pleased us so much when we 
saw it recently in The Commonweal that 
we shall certainly quote it here: 


BUSY FLAME 
Oh, child, with what a will 
You keep from being still! 
How bonelessly you bend, 
How tensely reascend— 
Five fingers stretch, five fingers close, 
One hand a starfish, one a rose. 


My head is in a whirl 

To see each antic curl 

On yours point up and prance 
An individual dance— 

Wistful, I watch and never tire, 
Still as a dog before a fire! 


kg From the Hestwood Studios at 
Carmel-by-the-Sea has come to us a juvenile 
called “Gawpy,” verse and music by Harold 
K. Hestwood, decorations by Robert W. 
Hestavood. The large flat pages, like the 
cover, are adorned with most remarkable 
woodcuts of a bird something like a pelican 
and reveal a new comic draughtsman of 
real ability. . . 

The most interesting book we have read 
recently is one now four years old (as al- 
ways happens with us), “The Enormous 
Room,” by E. E. Cummings. He has a 
power of comic—as well as of tragic— 
understatement which we find absorbing. 
We have looked through his latest volume 
of poems, “Is 5” (Liveright), and there is 
some decidedly good comic relief in that. 
In fact we are not at all sure that Cum- 
mings is not best as an ironic humorist, or a 
humorous ironist, whichever you wish. But 
do not be advised to run away with the idea 
that “The Enormous Room” is a comic 
work, Hardly. ... 

We regret that we ever even mentioned 
the now utterly and entirely exploded rumor 
that Hearst had any designs upon either the 
Atlantic or the Century. They are both 
booming along under their own steam and 
will be, for many years to come. We 
thought so.... 

John V. A, Weaver recently returned 
from Hollywood, reporting that he had 
written an original scenario about the trials 
and imisfortunes of a clerk. King Vidor 
will direct the film for Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer. John called his concoction “John 
R. Doe.” And now he has gone to Europe 
to collect material for a slapstick comedy. 


And we’ve just read “Nigger Heaven,” 
which is officially out on August zoth. It’s 
a book you can’t lay down. It positively 
crackles with life. For the sophisticated, 
yes,—but certainly the persistence of the 
idea that Van Vechten is merely a dilletante 
carver of cherrystones is incredibly stupid. 
That idea should have been shattered into 
bits by “The Tattooed Countess.” This 
writer is capable of achieving the effects he 
sets out to achieve—and that is to say a 
great deal. He has outgrown most of his 
mannerisms. There is a certain slyness about 
some of his writing that enrages the forth- 
right. It is not obtrusive in this tale. And 
with what a sure hand he has painted his 
backgrounds. His craftsmanship is alto- 
gether admirable. . . . 

We exult to see a job well done. Van 
Vechten does not give you a sweet story but 
he gives you a real one, a memorable one. 
And he knows how to write it. He has 
satisfactorily employed new material. “Fire- 
crackers” was, to us, an interlude. With 
“Nigger Heaven” the author “comes back.” 
It is as satisfying to watch his skill in nar- 
rative as it is to view Bill Johnston’s fore- 
hand drive or Carpentier doing the Charles- 
ton. . . . We have spoken. 

THE PHOENICIAN. 





—Dutons — 


NEW NOVELS 


PRECIOUS BANE 
By MARY WEBB 
Probably the most distinguished 
novel of the year—a truly inter- 
esting story, dramatic in its plot 
with an extraordinary richness 
and flavor in its background. 
$2.00 


THE WRONG LETTER 
By W. S. MASTERMAN 


G. K. CHESTERTON who sel- 
dom is interested enough in a 
detective story to finish it, praises 
this one with enthusiasm. $2.00 


LAVINA AND 
THE DEVIL 
By CAMILLA YORK 


An intriguing, breezy “modern” 
love story in which Lavinia and 
the notorious Princess Debelow- 
sky play “catch,” with Peter as 
the ball. $2.00 


THE STOOPING VENUS 
By BRUCE MARSHALL 


A. modern girl, rich, gay, with 
very short skirts and a swift, 
shiny car,—in a sparkling, so- 
phisticated novel. $2.00 


THE SILVER FOREST 
By BEN AMES WILLIAMS 


As cooling as an iced drink— 
and lasts longer. $2.00 


THE RED HOUSE 


MYSTERY 

A. A. MILNE’S 
detective story—and like every- 
thing he does, entrancing— 


quite unusually charming of its 
kind. $2.00 





Order of your bookseller or 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY 


681 Fifth Avenue, New York 











“A ‘best-seller’ as 
well as a good book.”’ 


Says the ultra-critical 
London Spectator of 


THE HOUNDS 


OF SPRING 


By SYLVIA THOMPSON 


535m America! 
$2.00 Everywhere 
LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 


Publishers, Boston 5) 











A colorful story of Western 
ranch life. 


um _» CODE 





Crowded with 
action from first 
page to last~ 


$2.00 
Tuomas Y. Crowett Company 
393 Fourth Avenue, New York 














E.. Barrington’s 


new novel.“Will 
be read by thou- 
sands”—N. Y. 
Eve. Post. $2.50 
at Bookstores. 


DODD MEAD 





Exquisite Perdita 
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